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FOREWORD 

•I have gone through the book ‘ ‘Economics 
of Handicrafts Industry’’ hy Shri M.N. 
Upadhyay. It is a compilation of a fairly 
comprehensive factual account of the many 
aspects of our Handicrafts Industry which in 
the view of myself and many others is the 
only way by ^»^hich we can increase employment 
opportunities in our country. The publi- 
cation is timely just v/hen a transition in 
our attitudes to handicrafts industry is 
taking place when we expect them to be econo- 
mically viable so that tht;y could be self- 
supporting. The empirical knowledgtJ he has 
gained by working in this field has s\ - od 
him in good stead in shedding light on the 
various factors that impede the progress 
of the Indian Handicrafts Industry. It is a 
welcome addition to the available literature 
in the field. 


i/» 

(V.V. Giri) 





PREFACE 


To a considerable section of planners and administrators 
Handicrafts have yet to prove their bona lides ac active compo- 
rtents of planned economic development. They share this plight 
of ‘to be or not to be’ with the rest of the indigenous economic 
sector known as Village and Cottage Industries. 

This work sets forth the economic claims of the Handicrafts 
sector and is based on my thesis entitled “Handicrafts of Andhra 
Pradesh — \ «*udy in growth” which has been awarded the Doc- 
tor of Philosophy degree in Economics. It also includes some 
of the data compiled for and used in my book entitled “Handicrafts 
of India” published earlier. This has been necessary to provide 
an adequate ba^xgiound and a wider perspective, so essential, 
for the appreciation of this fascinating, if complex, subject. 

The Economic Anlysis of the Handicrafts Industry is based 
on case studies of five Handicrafts of Andhra Pradesh. The case 
study methodology has been employed here, ar. elsewhere, to 
underline the qualitative characteristic*' in an attcn ' t to give 
a feel and perspective to quantitative significance. The case 
studies are preceded by an Introductory chapter which provides 
a historical back-drop to the subject and traces its develop- 
ment since the Vedic times; this is followed by a discussion on 
Technology, Designs and Quality Control and Marketing and 
Export Promotion, which throw light on the current operational 
problems involved in these fields on a national scale. 

The thesis has also drawn upon original and unpublished 
material collected during extensive field studies, interviews with 
craftsmen. Government oificials, membe ; of the All India Handi- 
crafts Board and executives of Handicrafts Production and Mar- 
keting institutions in various parts of India. The findings of 
seminars, conferences, evaluation groups and study teams have 
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influenced the formulation of an approach to the subject and 
an appreciation of some of its intricate problems. 

While Economic concepts like Sectoral Analysis, Dualism, 
Savings Effect and the Cobb-Douglas production function have 
been made use of in analysing the growth of Handicrafts, it would 
be a sad mistake to divorce the subject from its sociological and 
cultural moorings which invest it with a deeper meaning and 
significance. The report on Small Industries in India by the 
International Planning Team of the Ford Foundation (1954) 
summed up the point eloquently when it said, “Handicrafts have 
far greater importance than is indicated by the volume and value 
of their production as they embody cultural and artistic tradi- 
tions of the country”. It is earnestly hoped that this study will 
contribute, in some measure, to the small sector in, general 
and the indigenous handicrafts sector in particular being assigned 
their rightful place in the development plans of India and other 
“developing countries', particularly because of their export po- 
tential, wide use of indigenous raw materials and techniques, 
limited investment in capital and a capacity to provide gainful 
employment to the entire family during its leisure at home. The 
Introductory chapter discusses the structure of craftsmen’s guilds 
and how they enabled the. country to earn friends in far-off lands 
and also inspired the craftsmen to strive towards perfection. 
Thus the development of handicrafts has an economic and cul- 
tural significance, both of which are woven inseparably together. 

I have great pleasure in recording my profound gratitude to 
my Research Guide Dr. (Mrs) M. F. Jussawalla, Professor of 
Applied Economics, Osmania University, Hyderabad, who kindl- 
ed my interest in Economics, while I was an undergraduate, and 
stimulated it into a lasting discipline. I am thankful to Prof. 
Harberger, Professor of Econometrics, Chicago University and Dr, 
Roy Burman, Officer on Special Duty, Handicrafts and Social 
Studies, Office of the Registrar General of India for their advice 
in preparing the Research Design. I am indebted to my friend 
Sri K.S.S. Raju, of the National Institute of Community Deve- 
lopment, Hyderabad, for his keen interest in this project spread 
over several years. 

I am obliged to the Government of Andhra Pradesh in the 
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Industries Department and particularly to Shri V.K. Rao, I.C.S., 
and Sri T.L. Sankar, I.A.S., for the permission granted to ijn- 
dertake the Research work while 1 was working with the Govern- 
ment of Andhra Pradesh Industries Department. 

Lastly a word of thanks to Shri P.N. Limaye for the cheer- 
ful and diligent way in which he has undertaken the job of typing. 

Bombay M.N. Upadhyay 
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CHAPTER r 


Introduction 


The story of Jndian Handicrafts goes back into the mists of 
antiquity when the story of Man himself began to be articulated, 
when the capacity of the hands to create was respected, even 
rcvcrenqpd. Indian handicrafts thrived through the ages stimu- 
lated by a vigorous folk tradition, a benign culture, and in an 
age when individualism was cherished, and precision valued/ 

The Indian craft tradition is intermingled with her religion, 
philosophy and way of life. Thus details of crafts, including 
manufacturing to;,h!iiques, form parts of Hindu religious texts. 

As early as 1500 B.C. a vast body oi! Indian literature men- 
tions the prodigious production of arts and crafts, many of which 
were of metal. The ‘Rig Veda’, the ‘Sama Veda’ and ‘Yajur 
Veda’ and the ‘Alharva Veda’ also the ‘Brahmanas’, and the 
‘Aranyakas’, which included the ‘Upanishads’, and the ‘Sutras’, 
probably constitute the most complete study ever c* npiled on 
one single culture over so many consecutive centurie^. Here is 
unfolded a verbal panorama of the ‘Vedic’ Indo-Aryan’s in- 
cantations, philosophy, social customs, laws and religion; here the 
technological problems which the copper and bronze ages had 
presented Vedic man as a result of the revolutionary inventions 
for smelting and alloying copper to produce and cast bronze into 
survival implements, utensils and images of his anthropomor- 
phically conceived Gods, were recorded. This literature is the 
Indologists’ and Anthropologists’ handbook ‘par excellence’ for dis- 

I. hulian Hatitliaajts—K,\nvA\M\c\i Ciiatopadliyay, Indian Coun- 
cil lor Ciiltiiral Rflatioiis, p. I. 
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covering the effect these Bronze age inventions had on the ma- 
terial and non-material culture. i.e., the folk ways, customs, 
techniques and artifacts, of the proto-historical people. It is of 
no less interest to the contemporary layman, for in our own 
time’' “the automobile as a new invention is no more than an 
adaptation of a powerfully compact power plant added to the 
age old (bullock) cart.’” 

Handicraftsmen in ancient India were organised on the 
guild .system and functioned as Associations known as “Srenis” 
or “Pugas”. While interpreting a technical term for function- 
aries of a “Sreni”* the renowned Commentator, Shankaracharya, 
observes: “The merchants and craftsmen always function in 
groups; they can create wealth only when they are grouped, not 
individually.”' 

The Ramayana" specifically names eighteen traditional Srenis 
or Craft Associations, viz; — 

1. Jewellers 

2. Potters 

3. Ivory Carvers 

4. Perfumers 

5. Goldsmiths 

6. Weavers 

7. Brass Workers 

8. Painters 

9. Musical Instrument Ma 
kers 

2. Circ Perdue Caiting in India by Ruth Reeves, Crafts Museum, 
New Dellii, p. 24. 

3. ‘Inventions and Human Society,’ Leslie Spier; An Essay in 
Man, Culture and Society by Harry L. Sliapiro, New Yoik, 1956, 
p. 225. 

4. Aitreya Brahamana, 3.30..S; 4.25.8.9; 7.18-8' 

Satapatha Brahmana, 13.7.1.1; 

Aiharva Veda^ 1.9.3; 10.6.31; 

Chandogya tJpanisbad, 5.2.6; 

Kausitaki Upanisliad, 4.20; 2.6; 4.15.20. 

5. Bhadaranyaka lJj>a»iisliad, 1.4.12. 

6. Ayo<lliya Kanda, 83.11-15. 


10. Armourers 

11. Leather Workers 

12. Blacksmiths 

13. Coppersmiths 

14. Carpenters 

15. Makers of Figures 

16. Cutters of Crystal 

17. Glass Makers 

18. In-Layers 
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The ancient Indian Craftsman, in order to emphasise the 
religious character of his vocation, traced descent of his caste 
from “Vishwakarma, Lord of the Arts. Master of a thousand 
Handicrafts, Carpenter of the Gods, and builder of their palace 
divine. Fashioner of every jewel. First of Craftsman, by whose 
art men live and whom as a great and deathless God, they con- 
tinually worship.’" 

With this holy background, it was sacrilegious for the Indian 
craftsman to compromise standards or to deviate from the straight 
and narrow path laid out for him. There was also the valuable 
spiritual incentive to good craftsmanship — the attainment of 
“Moksha” or salvation. Little wonder that India has produced 
such lasting monuments of high craftsmanship as Ajanta and 
Ellora, the temples of Konarak, Khajuraho and Halebid and 
myriads of Handicrafts which, even today, breathe the spirit 
that was Inaia. The assimilation of influences from art tradi- 
tions and movements of other countries while retaining its spirit- 
ual expressiveness is an outstanding feature of the Indian art- 
craft tradition. I! ms, neither conquerors nor machines have 
been able to exterminate the artist and the craftsman. 

Beginning as a joint creation of the Aryan and Dravidian 
genius, Indian Arts and Crafts were first impregnated by Greek 
and Central Asian influence. Afterwards during the Muslim rule 
of India, they happily blended with Islamic tradition^ tf art, ab- 
sorbing even the European features later on. Thus >ur artists 
and craftsmen have ever adapted new designs and modes for 
creation stamped with their own appealing individuality, fine- 
ness and delicacy, the subtle flavour of beauty and the heritage 
of an age long culture, creating not only for the needs of the 
body, but also for the mind and soul.* While absorbing the fin- 
est from art influences coming into contact with India, iiandicrafts 
also evolved their own designs and colours which had an endur- 
ing charm. 

7. Mahabharatha: Quoted by Shanti Swarup — and Crafts 
of India and Pakistan, p. 74. 

8. Arts and Crafts of India and Pakistan, Shanti Swamp— Tara- 
porewallas, Bombay, pi>. 74-75. 
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Out of a million coloured strands of tradition filled with 
song and verse, legends, myths, native romances and episodes, 
from the substance of the everyday life of the community, and 
out of nature's own rich storehouse, was woven a rich, creative 
and forceful art.” 

In the self-contained village economics of India, the crafts- 
man had a vital role. His operation was based on personal rela- 
tions with other members of the community and his considera- 
tion was in terms of kind and status. His was a labour of love 
and a dedication to those who were a part of his total life. Thus 
craftsmanship was no mere economic compulsion — it was a sacred 
duty — “Dharma”. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s concept of “Sarvodaya” meant a dynamic, 
egalitarian community wherein every one in the village had 
work and self-respect. The farmer was as important in the set 
up as the weaver or craftsman. “Sarvodaya” symbolised the 
co-operative principle, “Each for all and all for each.” An cle- 
ment of social security was also provided, including guarantees 
of old age care, marriage and a square meal. Nobody could 
ask for more and the misfortune of one was the concern of 
all. 

This splendid organisational edifice built over several thou- 
sand years was subjected to severe strains when the ancient 
Socio-Political Order was rudely disturbed by foreign invasions 
after the 12th century. The general conditions in the country 
after that were not conducive to the health of democratic insti- 
tutions. The craftsmen as well as the merchants became fre- 
quent victims of arbitrary methods employed by despots and 
feudal chieftains whom traditional law and customs could no 
longer restrain. The Institutions which thus failed to protect 
also failed to command loyalty from their members. Neverthe- 
less some of them managed to survive till the impact of Europ- 
ean Indu.strialism destroyed them completely. 

Writing in 1880. Sir George Birdwood observed: “Under 
British rule — which sec ires the freest exercise of individual 


9. Indian llondicrajls—liiimnladtvi tlmiop.iclliyiy, Iiidian (..'oiiii- 
cil for Cuhural Rclutiuns, p. 3.- 
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energy and initiative, the authority of the trade guilds in India 
has necessarily been relaxed, to the marked detriment of thqse 
handicrafts the perfection of which depends on hereditary pro- 
cesses and skill But the guilds, by the stubborn resistance, 

further stimulated by caste prejudice, while they opposed all in- 
novations, still continue, in this forlorn way, to serve a bene- 
ficial end. in maintaining, for probably another generation, the 
traditional excellence of the sumptuary arts of India, against 
the fierce and merciless competition of the English manufacturers. 
The guilds arc condemned by many for fixing the hours of labour 
anci the amount of work to be done in them by strict laws, 
the slightest infringement of which is punished by severe fines, 
which arc the chief source of their income. But the object of 
these rules is to give the weak and unfortunate the same chance 
in life as others more favoured by nature. These rules naturally 
follow from the theocratic conceptions which have governed the 
whole orgaiiisuiion of social life in India; and it is incontrovertible 
that the unrestricted development of the competitive impulse in 
European life, particularly in the pursuit of personal gain, is 
absolutely antagonistic to the growth of the sentiment of humanity, 
and of real religious convictions among men.” ' 

Modern India has raised an entirely new edifice of volun- 
tary institutions in large and medium size trade and industry, on 
foundations adopted from modern Europe. It is an impressive 
edifice built brick by brick as Indian enterprise has acquired 
self-confidence and grown conscious of its own identity Today, 
tlierc is hardly a town of .some business importance which docs 
not have some sort of a voluntary business organisation. Big 
cities like Calcutta and Bombay have such organisations in 
hundreds.'* 

There arc two main forms of organisation, the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Association; the latter is variously known 
in vernacular as “Vyapar Mandal”. “Maha Mandal”. “Sangh- 
am”, “Samiti”, "Sabha” and “Mahajan”. Organisations are also 

10. Industrial Arts of India by Sir George IJirdwood, p. 1.19. 

11. Indian Go-opeiaii\e ITnion: Survey of Associations of 
Hundidafi Aitisans, Dcalciw and E\]>oriC'rs, All India Handicrafts 
Board. 1958, p. 13. 
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styled as Chambers of Commerce, Federations, Syndicates and 
Committees. 

The movement of voluntary institutions has definitely spread 
over to Handicrafts Industry and trade. There was a .spurt of 
organisational activity in practically every handicraft centre dur- 
ing the Second World War, mostly on account of controls on 
raw materials. The usual pattern, adopted by authority, for 
distribution of raw materials was to hand over specified and re- 
gular supplies to a recognised as.sociation of each trade and in- 
dustry in every locality. Numerous handicraft associations grew 
up all over the country, particularly in centres producing and 
handling textile handicrafts.'^ 

Though most of the institutions built up during the war 
have dwindled or disappeared, the consciousness of their role 
is still intact everywhere. But unfortunately this consciousness 
has not yet established any points of contact with the main 
stream of consciousness in trade and industry at large, its iso- 
lation prevents it from drawing on the strength and experience 
of the larger movement. And its own resources, human and 
material, are too inadequate to justify even an appeal for lifting 
itself by its boot-strings. It is rarely that we find a handicraft 
association affiliated to a Chamber of Commerce. In reply to 
enquiries sent to practically every Chamber of Commerce in 
the country, seeking information about existing finks, we drew 
almost a blank. In the course of personal discussions also, 
while Secretaries, etc., of some Chambers of Commerce were 
quite sympathetic, though pessimistic about organi.sational possi- 
bilities in handicraft economy, others did not show interest in 
handicraft industries as such and were indifferent to the subject 
under survey."’ 

Merchant and Craft Guilds were as well established in me- 
dieval Europe as in ancient India. But, unlike in India, they 
did not have to face the apathy or oppression of alien rule 
except in some Balkan countries and parts of Spain. Most of 
them were, therefore, in a position to preserve their identity and 

12. thill, p. 20. 

13. Ibul 
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tradition of autonomy till very recent times. In I ranee, the old 
guilds existed right up to the h'rcneh Revolution in 178^. ^n 
Germany, they survived till 1869. Old European guilds, how- 
ever, came in conlliet with the rising modern national State 
which resented their autonomous control of large and important 
segments of economic life as well as their local power and pres- 
tige. In several European countries, beginning with England 
in the 16th century, they were forcibly suppressed and their pro- 
perties, accumulated over generations (^f prosperous existence, 
were confiscated for public use. But at the same time, crafts- 
men and handicraft entrepreneurs were encouraged and helped 
to set up new associations better suited to modern needs. Im- 
mediately after or rather simultaneously with the suppression of 
the old guilds, new organisations of craftsmen and craft mer- 
chants cropped up in almost cvers Eiiri^pcan country. Europe 
has two internatiOiial organisations aKo — I he International Asso- 
ciation of Crafts and the Council of Nordic Master Craftsmen. 

The cfTectivcness of existing associations, particularly in 
terms of maintaining quality and standards, is a debatable issue. 
Nowadays Craft Associations, where ihes do exist. ha\e been 
bodies of good intentions, w'ithout enforcing rigid standards vol- 
untarily. The handicraftsman has been hard hit economically, 
and cxpo.scd to the same competilixe mechanic'^ an Industrial 
worker. I'hus we find Frade Unions among handicraftsmen, de- 
monstrating the systems of colleclixc bargaining and m.reasing 
wages, without the same concern for quality and high standards 
as his counterpart of > esters car. While standards are attempted 
to be ensured by quality marking schemes, there is a funda- 
mental difference between a labour ot love and a wage earning 
exercise. 

Master craftsmen must be provided an adequate livelihood 
to enable them to work single-mindedK. The Slate will have 
to replace the royalty of yesteryear, in the field of nurturing 
craftsmen, if the same high standards have to be rcNixed. 

The people must look upon handicrafts as ‘objets d’ art' and 
not as competitors of, or suKslitutcs to. mass j'noduccd goexis. 
Handicrafts need that special treatment and pampering which 
only can yield pleasurable results. 
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Since the Independence of India (August 1947) and parti- 
ctilarly after the First Five Year Plan was launched concerted 
efforts are being made to resuscitate the small industries sector 
including cottage industries and handicrafts. 

The All India Handicrafts Board was established in Novem- 
ber, 1952, to study the problems confronting the development of 
Handicrafts, to advise the Government generally on the solutions 
of those problems, and in particular to improve and develop 
production techniques and new designs to suit the changing tastes, 
and to promote marketing in India and abroad. The Board was 
also required, as a technical body, to advise the Government 
on grants and loans to be given to State Governments, private 
organisations and institutes for financing activities necessary for 
the development and improvement of Handicrafts. 

When the All India Board was formed the Handicraft In- 
dustries were in a very uncertain state, caught as they were 
in the backwaters of technology and exploited by callous middle- 
men, who were instrumental in creating high prices for the finish- 
ed goods while keeping the artisan at bay in terms of wages. 
There was considerable frustration among craftsmen, who had 
to toil for long hours, and were barely able to make ends meet. 
The Craftsmen felt that they were fighting a losing battle as 
their markets were shrinking and a number of them gave up 
their traditional skilled work for want of full and fruitful em- 
ployment. At the same time, a considerable section of the pub- 
lic opinion was cynical about the survival of Handicrafts, parti- 
cularly due to the onslaught of inexpensive mechanised goods.’* 

It was in these none-too-cheerful conditions that the All 
India Handicrafts Board was launched; it did not take the Board 
long to arrive at the most immediate step required, which was 
to dispel the prevalent cynicism. The only way was to demon- 
strate that handicrafts could be marketed in India and abroad in 
a much larger way than before. 

Five pilot Centres and four Regional Design Centres at Bom- 
bay, Calcutta, Bangalore and Delhi were commissioned. Exhi- 

14. Cf. Review of the Development of Handicrafts during Second 
Five Year Plan, All India Handicrafts Board, New Delhi, p. 3. 
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bitions of haindcrafls were organised in India and abroad and a 
Handicrafts Museum was set up at Delhi. The total expendi- 
ture on the development of handicrafts in the First Five Year 
Plan jicriod (1950-55) amounted to Rs. 25.87 lakhs* which rose 
to an impressive nine crorcs during the Second Plan period. A 
comprehensive survey on the marketing of handicrafts was under- 
taken which suggested future lines of action. 

The objectives included, avoiding further technological un- 
employment, providing increased employment opportunities, and 
to '-structure an essentially decentralised society, for progressive 
economic development at a fairly rapid rate. 

The Board constituted Advisory Committees for twelve im- 
portant Handicrafts, including art metalware, wood work, dolls 
and toys, brocades, textile printing and carpets. Inter-alia the 
Craft Committees assisted in the formulation of programmes and 
recommended action on outstanding problems. Regional Offices 
of the Board were opened at Delhi, Lucknow, Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay, and the Government also reinforced their handi- 
crafts staff. Over a hundred .sales emporia were commissioned 
which had an annual turnover of Rs. two crorcs. Forty-five ex- 
hibitions were organised in different parts of the world, includ- 
ing the U.S.A.. LIS.S.R., Canada. Germany. East Africa and 
South East Asia. Three new design Centres, a craft Museum, a 
quality marking scheme and numerous .socio-economic surveys 
on handicrafts were the results of the Board's activities. The 
average annual exports increased from Rs. 7.04 crores"'* in the 
Fir.st Plan to Rs. 9.67 crores in the Second and rose to over 
Rs. 20 crores per annum during the Third Plan period. 

The Handicrafts and Handlooms Export Corporation of 
India with its offices and .showrooms in foreign cities specialises 
in export promotion, and participates in numerous International 
Fairs and exhibitions. However, the need for posting know- 
ledgeable personnel, particularly at fairs and sample Showrooms 
abroad cannot be overemphasised as the early experience in this 
regard has not been entirely happy. 

Market Research in India and abroad should be under- 
taken on a scientific and clabcirate scale and the findings com- 
municated promptly to prorluction centres. 
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Publicity and sales promotional activities need to be handled 
in ^ proficient and elegant manner as Indian Crafts have to com- 
pete not merely other products but better publicity in their fa- 
vour. Wider use of handicrafts in public buildings and by Dip- 
lomatic and trade representatives abroad in their ofliccs and 
homes could be a sure way of introducing crafts to the elite of 
large cities the world over. 

Indian Handicrafts could forge strong cultural ties between 
India and other nations of the world and thus earn both friends 
and foreign exchange. 
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Technology, Designs and Quality Control 


“Docs Ihc definition of aims and purposes make possible 
any generalisations as to characteristics of Intermediate Techno- 
logy? 1 he broadest generalisation one can make is about scale. 
The smallest scale compatible with cfiicient production is an 
obvious desideratum and a significant step in this direction is 
expected of ah ‘ip^ermcdiary technology. Negatively intermedi- 
ate technology would al' O be expected to keep down investment 
in fixed capital as low as possible; this would be balanced by 
there being no special emphasis on economy in inputs of labour, 
especially of those types which arc not scarce in underdeveloped 
economies. These cvindilions arise out of relative paucity of 
capital, the tendency for fixed capital cost per unit of product to 
rise with diminution of scale and the redundancy of labour and 
its low cost. It is in this context that the problem of use of 
power may also become important."' 

It has been increasingly felt that Handicrafts must be ap- 
proached from numerous angles simultaneously and any attempt 
at tackling problems piecemeal will not be productive of tangible 
results. “In our judgement, the major single reason for most 
deficiencies in small Industries (of which Handicrafts arc a part) 
is the lack of a systematic approach to the overall problem; bet- 
ter marketing, better financing, better raw-materials, better 

1. Piof. D.R. C.adgil— Notc’i on Rural Tiuhi«*in*aliviiion. ‘Wrtha 
Vijnana”, Journal of Goklialc liiNtitute of Politics and Economics, 
lV)ona, \’oi. VT. No. 1. Maich IfHil. pj). 10 II, ANo Mihinittal to 
Rural liHliiMrics Planning Ciominiuec, Planning ( ommissioit. (km. 
ol India, Nov. 100.1. 

11 
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finish, better equipment, better power facilities, better design, 
etc., are often thought of as separate remedies, any one of them 
sufficient for the cure. It is true that in some rare instances this 
may happen to be so, but if, let us say, a better design is applied 
to a product made of deficient material, or better equipment is 
used for the making of badly designed goods, little benefit 
could be expected, even if more abundant financing or marketing 
facilities were available. To make it worse, lack of direct chan- 
nels between higher levels of competence and the small industries 
leaves obscure the conception of what good quality really is.’” 

The concept of Research in Handicrafts can be most fruit- 
fully extended in the field of improved techniques of production 
though there is obvious scope for Research in Designs also. A 
major complaint against Indian Handicrafts and indeed against 
the entire sector of small scale and cottage industry is that there 
is too much of adherence to age-old hereditary techniques which 
are not merely outmoded but cannot be termed as economical 
There is an increasing awareness of the fact that improved technolo- 
gy in the field of small industry would be a major step-in-aid 
to their growth. 

“Standing still and using age-old traditional ideas for methods 
of work in small enterprises, in our belief, is a very question- 
able approach at a time when great emphasis for need of rapid 
development of both social and economic standards is being ad- 
vocated by the leaders in India through its commendable Five 

Year Plan Many workers have developed amazing skills, 

remarkable ability and precision. As individual Virtuosi they 
are admirable but we cannot help feeling that natural talents 
are being wasted in a hopeless and losing race against modern 
technology.”* 

“Before we outline what we consider the correct systematic 
approach we have to touch upon a point frequently raised dur- 
ing our interviews, namely apprehension that labour saving equip- 
ment and the methods would increase unemployment. On the 


2. The Report on Small Industries in India by the International 
rianning Team of the Ford Foundation, 1951, p. 15. 

3. Ihid., p. 13. 
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contrary such improvements mean more and better prtxlucts at 
lower and lower cost in prices and result in greatly expanded 
demands and markets. It generates higher and higher wages, 
greatly expanded employment and higher standards of living. 
It is our belief that such apprehensions are often due to reluct- 
ance to analyse the position of a given trade and to face, if 
necessary, the need for a thorough reorganisation and a new 
approach. Such reluctance and failure to appreciate the proper 
concept, we think, is responsible for many a difliculty observed. 
Thgy are real obstacles in the way of any organic effort of im- 
provement.”* 

“Widely spread fears of greatly increased unemployment 
through mechanisation are not well founded. There are no 
reasons ^o believe that, in a huge and potentially wealthy coun- 
try. such as India, normal development ' will not take place. 
Better and cl.caper production will allow both larger sales and 
higher wages which will create new and greatly increased em- 
ployment everywhere. Any temporary unemployment result- 
ing from the application of increased production process should 
be absorbed by setting in motion a challenging Public Works 
Programme. This is a capital investment in the human welfare 
of the people of this nation and it should be made.” 

It has been agreed in responsible quarters that even in the 
field of Handicrafts a certain amount of mechanisation ought 
to be introduced in order to obtain the twofold objective of 
better finish and rationalisation. Apart from the National Re- 
search and Design Centres conducted under the aegis of the 
All India Handicrafts Board a Research and Design Centre is 
operating at Hyderabad as a scheme of the Directorate of In- 
dustries and Commerce of the Andhra Pradesh Government. 
The Design Centre is enquiring into techniques of production 
obtained among the States’ Handicrafts with, a view to evolve 
ways and means of improving tools and techniques. The possi- 
bility of employing small machines has met with some success 
in Silver filigree. Kondapally Toys and Tie and Dye Textiles. 
While mechanisation of certain prtKesscs will indeed be highly 
desirable, and may contribute towards better finish and lessening 


4. Ibid., p. 15. 
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of costs, an important aspect of the problem is that, the Artistic 
component of a Handicraft should be essentially an operation 
by the hand. It is only then that it will be possible to preserve 
the unique nature of Indian craftsmanship and save them from 
the cheap drabness of mass produced articles. 

“The idea is not to quarrel with what has been developed 
— good, bad or indifferent for there were possibly other import- 
ant tasks which needed first attention in the past years — but to 
urge overall awareness and an imaginative and systematic Re- 
search and Action programme to furnish the Cottage Industries 
with th^ best of technical competence. Even when accepted as 
necessary it is certain that technological changes in the Cottage 
Industries will not be easy to bring about. The big industries 
are in a fortunate position as the world’s best tcchnoU^ical lea- 
ders are engaged in serving them. Who arc w'orking and can 
work for this seemingly unattractive field unless the State or 
International Agencies show enough vision and engage some of 
the topmost creative minds and turn them to this task? It is 
a challenging and highly rewarding task for its results may bene- 
fit not only India but many other countries having comparable 
conditions.”® 

An important implication of the introduction of tcchnok^gy 
in the field of Handicrafts is the capacity of the Artisan to adapt 
himself to the changed technique and medium of production. 
Hitherto the skills of craftsmanship were inherited and the child 
played and grew in an atmosphere heavy with the practice of a 
craft. The child unconsciously picked up know-how and tech- 
niques and. even while very young, had some part to play in the 
process of production. This part became diflicult as the child 
grew, and by the time he became a youth he had also grown 
into a full-fledged craftsman. An investment in training which 
hitherto was superfluous may now become imminent with the 
introduction of mechanisation and technology at certain stages 
of production. However, the advantages of improving the tech- 
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niqucs of production far outweigh the problems that may be 
felt. 

The Central Handicrafts Development Centre at Bangalore 
organised by the All India Handicrafts Board har. an impressive 
record of applied research in improved tools and techniques in 
Handicrafts production. It is the first full-fledged technical ser- 
vice institute in the field and has made significant contributions 
in designing simple tools for metal casting and allied fields. 
However, as Mr. Jain has observed, the problem needs the sup- 
port \>f International Organisations and greater financial assist- 
ance from the State in addition to the as.sociation of top class 
research personnel" if desirable and enduring results are to bo 
obtained. 

V 

The traditional designing of Indian Handicrafts is, on 
aeeoiiiU of 'he icial and psychological background, a complex 
amalgam of the intiucncc of religion, the whim and vanity of 
rulers and lords, and the elemental experience, aesthetic genius 
and technical competence of the craftsmen. As one looks upon 
the traditional craft products of this country, one comes across 
patterns of awe-inspiring beauty, expressing a vision and variety 
of form and feeling which has few parallels in the art treasure, 
of tl'.e world. Here one can have a glimpse of the entry of the 
Indian people in all its infinite moods.' 

In the field of Handicrafts Designing considerable .sisadework 
has been done in reviving several traditional designs. Ii:uia has 
a wealth of designs and as Mrs. Ruth Reeves had observed; 
“India is a Mu.seum without walls; all over the country are trea- 
sures of temples, sculptures, frc.scocs and textile prints that speak 
volumes of the aesthetic evoluti».n of the country thousands of 
years ago. vSo robu.st is the Indian craftsman's reluctance to take 
leave of their traditional craft materials, techniques and design 
roots that it might almo.st be called one of their most outstanding 
culture patterns. Perhaps this is the reason why India is virtually 


f). Ihttl. 

7. Suucy c)l Indian n.indicr.ilrs. Ui'poit nn the Maikctiii" of 
llaiHlu i.ilis, .Sjion'.oH’d hv the \II India HaiulicraliN Ihtaul. ( h. 
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the only country in the world today which stands with one foot 
stUl firmly planted in a Handicraft era reaching back over a time 
cycle of five millennia.’ 

Designing was always functional. In other words, except 
for the religious images made for worship, all else was for utility. 
Rather it was the other way round; whatever articles, however 
mundane their use, had to be beautiful. Aesthetics was not divo- 
rced from utility. Man does not merely need things, he wants 
them to be good to look at. There is an innate irrepressible 
hunger in us which craves for something better than the ordinary. 
The Circ perdue process is a lasting and living homage, of this 
desire to experience an elation, lifting man out of the common 
and the drab and make him an inspired soul* 

The Report on Small Industries in India by the International 
Planning Team of the Ford Foundation (1954) has made the 
following recommendations for Designs and methods of supply 
for quality products in Handicrafts and small industry: 

Indian Handicrafts and Small Industries could produce and 
sell more both in India and abroad, and tap the growing “Quality 
Market” as soon as modern requirements of production and sup- 
ply are met. To increase the distribution and sales of articles, 
however, the most urgent general needs are: 

1. Good Design and technical quality, 

2. Reliable organisation of supply, 

3. Coordinated promotion in India and abroad. 

Some constructive efforts to meet these needs are now being 
made, but the Study Team is convinced that more substantial 
and faster progress is needed and possible, and would be assisted 
by setting up the following three types of organisations as part 
of a long term development programme. These organisations 
should work in close co-operation with existing institutions in the 
field. 


8. Cire Perdue Casting in India (Published by Crafts Museum, 
New Delhi), p. 14. 

9. Smt. Kamaladcvi Chaiop.adhy.ay, Chairman All India Handi- 
crafts Board in her l‘'on;word to Mrs. Ruth Reeves’ ‘‘(^ire Perdue Cast- 
ing in India.” 
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A national school of Design to serve as a centre for creative 
studies in design and fashion. The basic function of the school 
would be to design and, in its workshops, prepare improved 
models suitable for commercial production and arrange to get these 
models in production: to train potentially good designers and con- 
duct research; to organise exhibitions, information services and 
promotional activities and establish a network of communication 
between craftsmen, designers and the public. 

The School should be established and supported by the 
Centrttl Government and have a field organisation in contact with 
producers. It should be headed by an international authority 
of highest competence with an independent advisory board chosen 
on merit alone, and a carefully trained and selected staff. It 
should be a completely independent institution. Income from its 
fees should be directly for expansion of its work.’* 

To introduce innovations in designing and infuse fresh life 
among Handicrafts, the Board set up four regional design centres, 
one each at Delhi, Calcutta, Bangalore and Bombay during the 
I'irst Five Year Plan. In addition the Board assisted various 
State Governments in setting up their own Design Centres at 
Uttar Pradesh, Kashmir, Assam, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, Rajas- 
than and Punjab. 

To stimulate the development of designs on a national scale, 
the Board organised three National Design competitions cc* ering 
Pottery, Textiles, Embroidery and Toy Crafts; Carpet, '-Vood 
Work and Metal Crafts, and Metalware and Jewellery. An 
annual “design album” containing photographs of the latest de- 
signs evolved at the Board's centres i'. published and the Re- 
gional Design Centres arrange periodic exhibitions to popularise 
their activities. A number of foreign experts specialising in parti- 
cular fields are as.sociated with the activities of the £)esign Cen- 
tres to enhance the value of their contribution to design develop- 
ment. Among the experts so far associated with the Board/ 
■Design Centre are: 


10. Report oil Small Industries in India by the International 
Planning I'cam of the Fold Foundation, 195-1, p. 4. 
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Name 

i. Mrs. Lisbct Holmes 


2. Mr. Wilhelm Moosch 


3. Miss A.S. Hansen 


4. Miss Jane Liu 

and 

5. Miss. Vidya Chandra 


6. Mrs. Ruth Reeves 


7. 

8 . 


Mr. Gunter Eberle 
and 

Mr. Jens H. Jorlh 


Subfect 

Textile Designs — Research in 
foreign fashions. Reorientation of 
old Designs and their reproduc- 
tion. Experiments with new de- 
signs and colour combinations in 
Kashmir embroidery, etc. 
Ceramics expert attached to the 
Calcutta Design Centre. Con- 
ducted five hundred experiments 
in various clay mixtures, colour 
combinations, clay bodies, glasses, 
etc. New Designs made include: 
Tea sets. Lemon sets. Ash trays. 
Pin cushions, etc. He' has also 
created firing equipmcjpt with in- 
digenous material and conducted 
training courses for Indian potters. 
Doll Expert. Evolved a number 
of New Designs for Dolls with In- 
dian characteristics. Her Dolls 
have been well received in India 
and Europe. 

They experimented with new mer- 
chandising techniques in the Cen- 
tral Cottage Industries Emporium, 
which included improved display, 
cataloguing, planning in buying, 
design development, labelling and 
personnel management. Their 
efforts have achieved substantial 
results. 

She conducted an extensive his- 
torical and aesthetic survey of 
Indian Handicrafts. She toured 
the country extensively for the 
purpose and collected photo- 
graphs and other material. She 
has written “Circ perdue casting 
in India” which is published by 
the Crafts Museum, New Delhi. 

They evolved a number of }:am- 
plcs of furniture items for repro- 
duction. Their special line was 
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Subject 

portable furniture for exports. 
They have also trained numerous 
craftsmen in improved designs 
vvhich has helped in the export 
trade. 

Mr. L. Martinuzzi, Vice-Chairman of a leading departmental 
stores in New York, visited the country and made useful sug- 
gestions on the long range planning for Indian Handicrafts. 
He placed much emphasis on exploration of rural markets and 
on contacts between Indian Craftsmen and their counterparts 
all over the world. Other experts included Madame Gross, a 
Fashion de.signer from Paris, Mr. and Madame Roger Model, 
fashion handbag designers from Paris and Mr. Peter Caufmann 
a general merchandise specialist from Switzerland. The main 
contribution made by the experts lies in providing design guid- 
ance to craftsmen to suit changing tastes in India and abroad. 
Some of the experts have also trained Indian Craftsmen in im- 
proved techniques of production." 

All these ellorts at improving, evolving and reviving de- 
signs in various crafts have had a considerable impact on the 
trade and there arc many excellent designs currently available 
in the market. I'raditional designs have been drawn upon hea- 
vily and many of the great masterpieces have beei reproduced. 
Paintings from Ajanta, Moghul miniatures, repr*...uctions from 
Halebid, Khajuraho, Konarak and Lepakshi are but some of 
the many traditional designs in vogue today. Persian designs, 
which have made a mark in the carpet industry, also continue 
along with miraerous simplified floral patterns and geometric 
designs for export markets. The design movement in handi- 
crafts has to be continuous and dynamic process constantly study- 
ing the tastes of the consumers while subtlely influencing them 
into buying the best. 


It. Source: Review of the Development of Handiemfts dur- 
ing the .Seeoiid Five '\'ear Pl.in— \11 liuli.i H.indicrafts Board. Minis- 
try of Commcice and Industry, Go\t. of India. New Delhi, pp. 15-16. 
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The quality control of Handicrafts is restricted to raw-mate- 
rials primarily. Once the proper grades of raw-materials are 
used each article has to be judged by an expert and receive 
certification that it is worth being Quality marked. In Handi- 
crafts the finished product can be standardised to the extent of 
physical dimensions, but the excellence of design or the standard 
of finish cannot be specified in any elaborate manner. Thus the 
quality marking examiners and superintendents have to judge 
each individual piece from the point of view of total finish. 

Quality Marking Schemes are being extended on a phased 
programme to cover all the leading Handicrafts and specifications 
are laid down in consultation with the Indian Standards Institute. 
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Marketing and Export Promotion 


Handicrafts arc products of a very special nature being 
at once “objets d’ art” and consumer goods. Their marketing 
poses issues of a nature that arc unique. The two main prob- 
lems in the marketing of Handicrafts are: 

(a) It is not possible to produce Handicrafts “en masse” 
and hence their wide scale commercialisation becomes 
restricted. 

(b) As Handicrafts carry the stamp of individual artisans 
their standardisation becomes problematic. These 
two factors have made large ‘^cale marketing of Handi- 
crafts, particularly in Western countries, a difficult 
proposition.^ 

The bane of Handicrafts marketing is the large number of 
middlemen that thrive at the expense of the artisan on the one 
hand, and consumer on the other. Private producer- of Handi- 
crafts have limited capital resources and as such can v)t organise 
a steady market for themselves. 

There is a striking resemblance in the marketing of agri- 
cultural produce (in India) and Handicralts. Both the peasant 
and the artisan suffer from a lack of bargaining capacity as they 
arc poor; hence they arc unable to hold on to their products 
till they find a fair price. The Handicrafts artisans arc also 
handicapped by the limited availability of designs, improved 
techniques and market research guidance. 

1. Cf. The Theory of Economic iWoietii, \\\ Arthur Lewis, 
George Allen and l^nwin Ltd., London. 195:5, p. 138. 
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<■ Marketing of Handicrafts can be classified into private, co- 
operative and public sectors. Individual artisans sell their goods 
in village shandies, and fairs, while some hawk them. A few 
of the Co-operative Societies have marketing sections which or- 
ganise their sales. Organisations have also been formed for ex- 
porting Handicrafts regionally and productwise. 

In the Co-operative sector, the Indian Co-operative Union, 
which is operating the Central Cottage Industries Emporium at 
Delhi, is a major marketing organisation. State run emporia arc 
widely prevalent and have numerous branches all over the coun- 
try. 

One of the earliest surveys conducted under the aegis of 
the All India Handicrafts Board was a survey on Marketing 
Handicrafts. The report analysed the problem in India and 
made far reaching suggestions both in structural and operational 
matters. The survey has provided the requisite factual back- 
ground and basis for launching an integrated programme for the 
development of Handicrafts. 

Besides expansion in sales by the one hundred and fifteen 
Emporia, a number of private parties have entered the retail 
business in Handicrafts. This is in addition to existing general 
merchants, gift, shops and departmental store.s, which have in- 
cluded Handicrafts in their items for sale. 

The Victoria Technical Institute, Madras, which catered 
primarily to foreign buyers some years ago, reported that not 
only had their volume of business expanded by one hundred 
and eighty-three per cent in the last five years but the purchases 
made by our own people have increased rapidly. The Central 
Cottage Industries Emporium, New Delhi, reported that their 
sales registered an increase from Rs. 18.23 lakhs to Rs. 26.75 
lakhs.’ 

Another evidence of wider distribution of handicrafts in 
the country is the number of shops and stalls that have been 


2. Source : ' Driift Review of the Dcvclopmeiu of IlaiKlicmfl.s, 
1956-Gl, All Indi.i Ifiiiulicralts Board, Mini.Mry of Connnerre and 
Indu.iiry, New Delhi, p. 11. 
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opened, in recent years, at tourist centres, airports and railway 
stations. • 

One of the items in the programme of “Expansion of Mar- 
keting” adopted by the Central and State Governments is Inter- 
State trading in Handicrafts. Emporia run by each State Govern- 
ment offer reciprocal facilities for sale of crafts from other States. 
During the last five years considerable movement of goods from 
one State to another has taken place mainly through co- 
operative or private marketing organisations. While most of the 
‘jState Governments have agreed to the arrangement in principle, 
only a few of them have made an earnest beginning. 

In pursuance of the recommendations of the Marketing 
Seminar held in 1958, the Board set up a Central Handicrafts 
Marketing Committee consisting of representatives of State Gov- 
ernments. Emporia and other marketing agencies. The market- 
ing cominitiee had the following terms of reference: 

(a) to define general principles for the working of the 
public emporia, review their progress periodically and 
recommend measures to remove their difficulties; 

(b) advise on matters relating to the extension of or- 
ganised public and co-opcrati\e marketing, particular- 
ly with a view to promoting Inter-State trade in handi- 
crafts; and 

(c) to suggest measures for publicity, market research, 
commercial intelligence, quality control i.nd any other 
step to promote marketing vi handicraf' 

A notable improvement in the marketing polic> of the Em- 
poria has been the replacement of consignment svstem by direct 
purchase. It is claimed that emporia purchase seventy per eent 
of their products against cash payments, as against ninety per 
eent of stocks they received on consignment basis some years 
ago. Thus the craftsmen are relieved of the burden of waiting 
for payment. 

An attempt was made to collect sales figures from differen! 
emporia on a craftwisc basis. Considerable difficulty was experi- 
enced as the emporia were not nmi; »aining sales records in a 
systematic way. On the basis of information available two mar- 


3 . Ibid. 
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ket research news bulletins were issued — one covering sales of 
Rs. 80 lakhs for ten emporia and the second covering sales of 
Rs. 1.42 crores for sixty-one emporia. The bulletins project the 
sales trend of different crafts over the different seasons of the 
year, and also provide a comparative study of sales in different 
emporia. Such analysis is essential in furnishing useful informa- 
tion which can assist emporia in formulating purchase policy 
and in guiding producers. 

The object of marketing clinics arranged periodically is to 
make an on-the-spot appreciation of the crafts in terms of design- 
ing, production, costing, quality control, packing, merchandising, 
etc., with a view to finding increased sales possibilities for them, 
both within the country and abroad. Committees were formed 
to follow up the recommendations made craftwise and* also to test 
the market reaction after incorporating the suggested improve- 
ments in the articles. The follow-up action reveals that articles, 
in which improvements were made, are more acceptable to the 
emporia and ultimately to the consumers.* Chinics in regard to 
all States/Regions must also be organised to enable a national 
perspective plan for the marketing and export of Handicrafts. 

Export Promotion 

Even before the planned development of Handicrafts was 
initiated exports were made to many countries. 

After the formation of the All India Handicrafts Board con- 
siderable publicity was afforded to Indian Handicrafts at exhibi- 
tions in various world capitals. 

The average annual exports increased from Rs. 7.04 crores 
in the First Five Year Plan, to Rs. 9.67 crores in the Second Plan 
and rose to over Rs. 20 crores in the Third Plan period. 

The trend in Exports reveals the large and growing potential 
that exists for Indian crafts. This is particularly significant 
when the country is striving its utmost to earn foreign exchange. 
An important factor here is that the inputs for most Handi- 
crafts are of an indigenous nature; the limited use of capital 


4 . Ibid. 
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equipment, investment. labour intensity and traditional skills 
make, handicrafts an ideal foreign exchange earner for deve- 
loping countries. 

The Export trends to certain countries reveal remarkable 
results. Exports of Handicrafts to the United States of America 
rose from Rs. 140.9 lakhs in 1957 to Rs. 221.1 lakhs in 1960. 
The U.S.S.R. which had not imported any handicrafts till 19SS 
has since imported Rs. 33.01 lakhs worth during the Second 
Five Year Plan period. Similarly, East Germany, Poland, Cze- 
choslovakia and Yugoslavia have begun to import Indian Handi- 
crafts.* . , 

b 

A number of foreign buyers particularly from the United 
States of America and continent have been visiting India in re- 
cent years' for making on-the-spot selections of Handicrafts. 
Indian Handicrafts are also sold through special exhibitions or- 
ganised by foreign importers. M/s Bon Marche in Paris. M/s 
Sclfridges in London, M/s Cronie and Goldschmidt in Copenha- 
gen, M/s Loebb Bros, in Berne, M/s Cluett Peabody and Co. in 
New York, and La Binecente in Milan organised special exhibitions 
of Indian Handicrafts in their countries.* 

An important development in the exports of Handicrafts 
has been the setting up of organisations such as the products of 
India. New York and Export Development Corporation, San 
Francisco. These organisations have been set up with U.S. capi- 
tal and are devoted entirely to the import anc marketing of 
Indian Handicrafts. 

A number of services including trade enquiry service, com- 
mercial information service and commercial intelligence service 
have been started by the All India Handicrafts Board. 

Directories of foreign importers and Indian exporters of 
Handicrafts have been prepared for the benefit of both the ex- 
porters and importers. The All India Handicrafts Board has 
also been extending assistance and encouragement towards the 
formation of export organisations by craftsmen. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid. 
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The need for vigorous publicity and sales promotional mea- 
sures is being met to some extent. Exhibitions form an import- 
ant plank in sales promotional activities and are organised per- 
iodically in India and abroad. Indian participation in world 
fairs and International exhibitions has also been instrumental in 
popularising Indian Handicrafts in foreign countries. The All 
India Handicrafts Board participated in 84 exhibitions among 
which thirty-nine were held in India and forty-nine abroad. 

Defective personnel selection, poor quality, delays in ship- 
ment. high tariffs, scanty market research data and unbusinesslike 
attitude in marketing and export promotion are live problems 
which call for remedial action. Given sound support Indian 
handicrafts are capable of establishing themselves in any mar- 
ket. Other problems which need to be attended to qre Quality 
Control, faster supply schedules, good packing, streamlined pub- 
licity and above all a commercial approach. 

Problems in Effective Marketing 

The concept of creative marketing has not made itself felt, 
to an appreciable degree, in the country as a whole, and in the 
Handicrafts sector particularly. Some important problems in 
marketing are: 

1. Inadequate publicity and sales promotional activities 
in India and abroad; 

2. Lack of Market research and analysis of consumer 
preferences in spcciGc markets; 

3. Limited indication of the results of market research 
and consumer preferences to Design Centres and pro- 
duction units to meet effective demands; 

4. Inadequate follow-up action on contacts made during 
Exhibitions in India and abroad with a view to estab- 
lishing lasting and fruitful trade contacts; 

5. Dearth of literature, including illustrated brochures, 
leaflets, hand-outs, highlighting the salient features of 
pa' ♦^icular crafts. 

These problems may be taken care of by — 

6. Greater co-ordination between the Ministries of In- 
formation, Commerce and Tourism, with a view to 
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making Handicrafts an integral part of their opera- 
tions. 

7. The manufacture and use of Handicrafts as souvenirs 
for tourists. The providing of attractive commissions, 
discounts, and incentives to the private sector for mar- 
keting and sales promotional activities in Handicrafts. 

8. The introduction of elegant and attractive packing 
material for Handicrafts including gift packing, parti- 
cularly for export. 

9. Research in packing materials particularly for fragile 
items at inexpensive rates. 

10. A network of National emporia in leading cities of 
India and abroad. These emporia should not merely 
market Handicrafts but function as clearing houses 
. for consumer preferences and market research acti- 
vities. 

It. The inclusion of Handicrafts as compulsory items of 
export in bilateral and multilateral trade agreements. 

12. Rationalisation of Import duties: Import duties are 
leviable on Handicrafts in different countries vary- 
ing from 18-100 per cent. Baghdad and Philippines 
charge import duties at 100 per cent while the duties 
of other countries are 60 per cent and sometimes even 
more. Negotiations must be conducted with the minis- 
tries of commerce in these countries to enable Indian 
handicrafts to be c.xportcd at reasonable import duties. 

13. Sample show rooms in important pait of the world, 
with knowledgeable personnel, will hel; in the display 
of handicrafts and the furnishing of trade terms, pro- 
duction schedules, costs, etc., at t’^e convenience of 
the buyer. 

14. The compulsory u.se of Handicrafts in Indian Embas- 
sies, Trade commissions and Consular offices all over 
the world will introduce the products to the elite in 
the capitals of the world, and stimulate apprecia- 
tion. Similarly the extensive use of Handicrafts in 
Public buildings will provide elTcctivc demand for a 
high degree of craftsmanship in the country. 

15. Mobile exhibitions of ^'.andicrafts. including floating 
fairs, will acquaint people with Crafts from other areas 
and will stimulate interest if accompanied by demon- 
stration. 
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The strategy in the Promotion of handicrafts, particularly 
abroad, should be to project each item as an “Original” thus 
eliminating the demand for large numbers of the same product, 
while increasing the respect for individual pieces. An unfort- 
unate trend in recent years is that Indian Handicrafts are being 
made to compete cheap machine-made products, and are not able 
to hold their own in terms of price. The eagerness to reduce 
prices results in badly finished crafts which neither brings appre- 
ciation nor foreign exchange. There is an urgent need for a 
change in the promotional strategy and concentration on quality 
shops for the sale of Handicrafts. Indian crafts must be rescued 
from the pavements and Dime-stores and rehabilitated in more 
respectable surroundings, if they are to create a worthwhile image 
of our craftsmanship. 

The Commerce Minister has called for the organised produc- 
tion of exportable Handicrafts under close supervision of know- 
ledgeable personnel. This could be the answer to the large 
scale exports of Indian Handicrafts. 



CHAPTER IV 


Handicrafts in Andhra Pradesh 


The details of amounts earmarked during the First Plan 
period for handicrafts arc unavailable as the sector was clubbed 
with Cottage Industries and Khadi and Village Industries for 
purposes of Financial allocation. However, it has been comput- 
ed that’ the amount spent on Handicrafts during the First 
Plan wMs Rs. 63,984. 

In the Andhra Pradesh Plan, the following amounts were 
earmarked for the Handicrafts Sector:' 

T.'\BLE 

Plan Provision Expenditure {Rs.) 

♦Second Plan 19.82 lakhs 18.45 lakhs 

Third Plan 1 8.75 lakhs 1 1 .24 lahks (for 4 years) 

6.73 lakhs for 5th year 

The objectives included, avoiding further technological un- 
employment, providing increased employment opportunities and 
to structure an essentially decentralised society for progressive 
economic development at a fairly rapid rate.’ 

It may be seen from the foregoing that the expenditure is 
less than the provisions, the latter having been lesser in the 
Third Plan than in the Second. Out of the allocation of Rs. 
8 lakhs during 1961-62, Andhra Pradesh utilised only Rs. 1.73 
lakhs which works out to less than 20 per cent; with a larger 
allocation of Rs. 10 lakhs. Jammu & Kashmir spent Rs. 3.04 
lakhs, i.c., over 30 per cent while Kerala .spent over 66 per cent, 
Madras over 33 per cent, Punjab about 90 per cent. 

1. Sourer: Dircctomtc of Indiisiiics .iiid Coniinorcc. A.P. 

• First Plan figures are not available separately. 

2. Source: Second Vive Year Plan. 
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Even in regard to utilisation of Central assistance (grant 
and loan) Andhra Pradesh was among the most backward States. 

The situation improved during 1962-63 when the actual ex- 
penditure was Rs. 4.24 lakhs against the allocation of Rs. 5.70 
lakhs, which accounts for about 80 per cent. The State ranks 
6th in the All India table for use of funds. There has been 
a similar trend in utilisation of Central Grants and loans usage. 

In regard to the amount disbursed as loan from Block loan 
funds, Andhra Pradesh’s performance is not particularly impres- 
sive. During 1961-62, a sum of Rs. 17,150 was disbursed as loan. 
This does not compare well with Rs. 2,88,000 disbursed in Guja- 
rat, Rs. 5.27,850 in Rajasthan, Rs. 3.01,957 in Madhya Pradesh 
and Rs. 2,25,000 in Madras. 

Andhra Pradesh ranks 6th among emporia in the country 
in regard to sales with a turn over of Rs. 6.12 lakhs in 1960-61. 
It lost one place further in 1961-62 when the Sales dropped to 
Rs. 5.35 lakhs but made up the position in l%2-63 with a turn- 
over of Rs. 7.38 lakhs while ranking 3rd in the country among 
State Emporia. 

The foregoing analysis clearly indicates the need for the 
State to energise its functioning in availing of facilities, parti- 
cularly financial, as this could create the tempo for wider and 
deeper operation. 

It is suggested that certain structural changes at the produc- 
tion and supervisory levels may be made to take advantage of 
larger outlays that may be possible in future plans. These 
would include the commissioning of New Units, the expansion 
of existing ones and enlarged facilities in marketing and design 
development. The commissioning of New Sales Emporia both 
in the State and in leading cities of the country will be instru- 
mental in taking the crafts of the State to New Markets, thus 
calling for expanding production activities. 

Andhra Pradesh has been exporting Handicrafts valued at 
Rs. 75 lakhs pe: year; the bulk of it being crochet lace which 
alone accounts for Rs. 40 lakhs. Pile carpet.s. Bidri, Toys and 
Nirmal are among the, other exported crafts. There is thus the 
urgent need for organising qualitative production of exportable 
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crafts, and a wider and more vigorous participation in Interna- 
tional fairs and exhibitions. The Government of Andhra Pra- 
desh has sponsored a new department of Commerce and Export 
Promotion which, it is hoped, would address itself to the export 
of Handicrafts. At present the exports are restricted to a very 
few crafts. From the reaction of tourists and foreigners resid- 
ing in Andhra Pradesh, many of the crafts would be warmly 
welcome abroad. There is thus the need to study the pre- 
ferences of specific markets abroad, so that the exports could 
grow. 

Conclusion 

The mid-term review of the progress of handicrafts in the 
Third Plan presents a very mixed picture. On the one hand, there 
is evidence of development of domestic and foreign markets for 
handicrafts: on the other, there is evidence that a fuller potential 
of development is not being harnessed. The real-wage structure is 
static despite the increase in annual earnings. The allocation 
provided for development of Handicrafts programme is merely 
of a maintenance level. Thus there is hardly any scope, within 
the available resources for energising and expanding the sector 
and tmdertaking many urgently needed projects and measures.* 

Though the mid-Third Plan review presents a mixed picture, 
the All India estimates reveal that over a million people are 
employed by the sector producing Rs. 100 cruic- worth products. 
In Andhra Pradesh, the value of Handicrafts ; .oduced is esti- 
mated at Rs. 80 lakhs per year employing over one lakh of 
people both in the Co-operative and Private sectors. 

INVESTMENT AND PERFORMANCE 
The Investment 

The alIcKation for Handicrafts during the Second. Third and 
Fourth Five Year Plan periods arc as follows: 

First Plan — Rs. 0.64 lakh. 

Second Plan — Rs. 19.27 l'.khs. 
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Third Plan— Rs. 18.75 lakhs. 

Fourth Plan — Rs. 1.25 crores have been earmarked. 

1. The Investment in the sector rose from Rs. 63,984 in 
the First Plan to Rs. 19.27 lakhs in the Second Plan — an impres- 
sive improvement of over 1,800 per cent. 

2. The Employment (in the Co-operative and Public sec- 
tors) rose from 166 in the First Plan to 831 in the Second and 
went on to 2,219 by the end of Mid-Third Plan period register- 
ing an increase of nearly 800 per cent from the First to the 
Second Plan and nearly 300 per cent from the Second to mid -Third 
periods. 

3. The Production of Handicrafts in the Co-operative and 
State sectors rose from Rs. 4.32 lakhs in the First Plan to Rs. 
25 lakhs in the Second Plan reflectmg an increase of over 600 per 
cent. 

4. The Sales through Government Emporia rose from Rs. 
11.42 lakhs in the First Plan to Rs. 39 lakhs in the Second Plan 
showing an increase of over 400 per cent. 

Other factors reflecting the self-sustaining growth of the 
sector are an increase of 1,500 per cent in the number of per- 
sons trained, 600 per cent increase in the number of crafts start- 
ed, 300% increase in the number of Sales Emporia, over 600 per 
cent increase in the number of Schemes implemented, over 500 
per cent increase in the amount of loan sanctioned and over 700 
per cent increase in the number of new co-operative societies, 
as between the First and Second Plan periods. There has been a 
further, though less spectacular, improvement during the Third Plan 
period. 

The foregoing results have been obtained largely within the 
frame-work of existing administrative and supervisory machinery. 
Even better and Quality-oriented results would be possible with 
trained and competent held and supervisory staff. 

Handicrafts cm effectively participate in a programme of 
full employment with their small-sizc and labour-intensive cha- 
racteristics. Their low-capital-intcnsity. inexpensive and limited 
training for artisans, use of indigenous raw material are ideally 
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suited for developing countries. They will besides be of the 
quick investment type and by carrying the jobs to the workers 
can overcome the difficulties of territorial-immobility. 

The development of Handicrafts can be linked with a pro- 
gramme of town-centring in locating new enterprises and thus 
replace the Industrial Conurbation in metropolitan centres. Agro 
Industries could thus form the basis of Growth of Small-sized 
towns, and the Handicrafts Sector would provide spare time 
employment to the peasant and his family, thus supplementing 
their income. This is particularly relevant in the context of 
seasonal unemployment in the Agricultural sector. 

And finally, one cannot deny that there will remain a large 
scope for small industry even after a maximum scheme for large 
scale industries has been executed. (As has been borne out 
by actual conditions in many European countries, quoted later). 

The contribution of Handicrafts to the Small Enterprise 
Sector in the State Income is 0.14 per cent only. This compares 
unfavourably with the corresponding National Income figure of 
14.3 per cent. 

The capital output ratios for some important Handicrafts 
are as follows: 

(1) Nirmal .. 0.12 

(2) Bidri .. 0.24 

(3) Himroo .. 0.41. 

The average capital output ratio for industries covered by 
census of industries is 2.48 for 1958. 

The average captial output ratio for three Handicrafts In- 
dustries in Andhra Pradesh is 0.26 for 1958. 

The foregoing analysis strongly suggests that the low capital 
output ratio in Handicrafts makes the investment required the 
lowest in the economy compared to outputs. 

The Analysis in the last Chapter. “Retrospect and Prospect”, 
also highlights the fact that the productivity per worker in handi- 
crafts is 198.8 per cent of the wages paid to him and that pro- 
ductive capital used per worker is Rs. 97.93. 
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A capital investment of Rs. 97.93 will yield a product of Rs. 
788.2. Here again the low investment, high productivity and la- 
bour intensity is brought out conclusively highlighting the useful 
role the sector can play in the State's economy. 

Table reflects the particulars of schemes relating to Handi- 
crafts implemented during the First, Second and Third Plan per- 
iods in Andhra Pradesh. It may be seen from the table that the 
number of schemes implemented rose from 6 in the First Plan 
to 39 in tlie Second Plan and 46 in the Third Plan. The amount 
sanctioned under ‘Grant' also showed an impressive rise from 
Rs. 0.64 lakh in the First Plan to Rs. 15.07 lakhs in the Second 
Plan and was estimated to be Rs. 10.74 lakhs till the end of 
1964, during the Third Plan. The loans sanctioned also showed 
an upward trend and registered an increase from Rs. 0.96 lakh 
in the Fir.st Plan to Rs. 5.56 lakhs in the Second Plan. The total 
amouiit. jianctioned in terms of grants and loans during the First 
Plan was Rs. 1.60 lakhs which showed a spectacular increase 
to Rs. 20.63 lakhs during the Second Plan. But the amount 
utilised was always short of the amount sanctioned and reflected 
Rs. 1.41 lakhs during the First Plan, which rose to Rs. 19.40 
lakhs in the Second Plan. The number of persons employed 
rose from 166 in the First Plan to 831 in the Second Plan and 
2.219 by the end of 1964 during the Third Plan, in the Co-ope- 
rative and Government sectors. The number of Handicraft Co-ope- 
ratives rose from 4 in the First Plan to 28 in thr Second Plan 
and to 40 till the end of 1964, during the Third PliJi. The value 
of Handicrafts produced rose from Rs. 4.32 lakhs in the First 
Plan to Rs. 25 lakhs in the Second Plan and was estimated at 
Rs. 25 lakhs bv the end of 1964. The sales also showed a steadv 
upward trend and ro.se from Rs. 11.42 lakhs in the First Plan to 
Rs. 39 lakhs in the Second Plan and were estimated to be Rs. 
35 lakhs by 1964 during the Third Plan. The value of quality 
marked goods also rose from Rs. 2.29 lakhs in the Second Plan 
to Rs. 9 lakhs by the end of 1964. 

It will thus be seen that there has been a steady growth of 
Handicrafts in Andhra Pradesh in regard to amounts sanctioned 
and utili.scd. number of persons benefited and trained, number 
of handicraft co-operatives covered, number of crafts covered, 
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Common Facility Centres, Production Sales and quality marking. 

As per the directives of the All India Handicrafts Board. 
Co-operative organisation has been adopted as the pattern of 
development in the Handicrafts Sector. Almost all the crafts 
have been brought under the co-operative fold or department- 
ally organised units and the benefits in the shape of general 
services and facilities are sought to be imparted to the artisans 
through these units. There are at present 46 Handicrafts Co- 
operatives covering 26 main crafts with a membership of over 
2,100 artisans directly administered under the Handicrafts Plan 
programme. Besides, there are 100 other Industrial Co-operatives 
coming under the Handicrafts category consisting mostly of mat 
makers Co-operatives, Potters Co-operatives, Cane and Bamboo 
Co-operatives and Tailoring and Embroidery Co-operatives, which 
are administered under the Community Development Programme. 

Financial assistance is the most important form of help ren- 
dered to the Handicrafts Co-operatives; they use this aid to in- 
crease their production and also avail subsidies towards mana- 
gerial assistance as per the pattern of the Government of India. 

The next form of assistance is in setting up of common faci- 
lity centres; eight crafts in the State have availed this facility, 
viz., Bidri, Himroo, Ivory and Horn at Hyderabad, Pile Carpet 
Industry at Eluru, Toy Industry at Nirmal and Kondapalli, 
Kalamkari printing at Masulipatnam and Cane and Bamboo work 
at Araku. The Common Facility Centres arc designed to pro- 
vide ideal conditions of work, facilities of small machines includ- 
ing lathes, shaping and buffing machines, looms and tools, dye- 
ing and carding equipment, etc. Besides, space for storage and 
display as well as facilities for training are available. Three 
more centres for the Toy Industry of Tiruchanur, Seamless Quilt 
making unit at Kuppam and Grass Mat Making in Ncllore Dis- 
trict have recently been sanctioned and work is expected to be 
started shortly. This is in addition to the extensions proposed 
for the Comr»on Facility Centres already established for Bidri 
and Himroo units at Hyderabad, the Pile Carpet Industry at 
Eluru, the Toy Industry at Nirmal and the Kalamkari Industry 
at Masulipatnam. Even though these centres arc placed at the 
disposal of the Handicrafts Co-operatives, the facilities obtain- 
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ing in these centres are thrown open to the artisans outside the 
co-operative fold also. 

Training of artisans has been an essential feature of the 
programme of development in the Handicrafts Sector. The train- 
ing programme during the First and Second Five Year Plans co- 
vered Toys. Musical Instruments. Kalamkari prints, Mats, Ivory 
and Horn, Nirmal Art and Cane and Bamboo. The training pro- 
gramme has a two-fold objective, viz., the revival of traditional 
crafts and training of artisans to meet effective demand. Advanced 
training in designs and production techniques through locally 
conducted training schemes, through deputation of artisans for 
advanced training in design centres, and other well known pro- 
duction units, outside the State, and conducting of apprentice 
training schemes are an integral part of the training programme 
implcn'icplt'd under the Plans. Special care is taken towards train- 
ing artisans in crafts like Nirmal Art, Kalamkari printing and 
Artistic Wood work which have an export potential. Currently, 
training schemes are in vogue in Nirmal Art including traditional 
Nirmal and Miniature work, Kalahasti Kalamkari, Artistic Wood 
work of Udayagiri, Slone Carving of Durgi. Artistic Bamboo 
Work, Metalware. Zari and Zardozi, Brocades and Mat Weaving. 
In all there are over 90 artisans undergoing training. 

Andhra Pradc.sh is the .second State in the country to in- 
troduce Quality Marking in the Handicrafts Seclu; Commenc- 
ing with Nirmal work and Himroo at Hyderabad vluring 1960, 
the scheme has since been extended to Crochet Lace of Narsa- 
pur. Carpels and Durries of Eluru and Warangal, Bidri ware. 
Ivory and Horn work of Hydeiabad, all of which have a wide 
export potential. Goods valued at over Rs. 6 lakhs are being 
Quality Marked each year. The scheme at present is on volun- 
tary basis and the response from the various organisations out- 
side the organised Sector has been reassuring. 

In view of the vast popularity of the products of many of 
the State’s Handicrafts in other parts of the country and abroad, 
designs have received increasing attention during the Third Plan 
period and the efforts of the State Government have been 
directed towards the revival and popularisation of traditional de- 
signs in several crafts including Traditional Nirmal, Tiruchanur 
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Toys. Bidri, Himroo, Beads. Kalamkari of Kalahasti. Artistic 
Wood work of Udayagiri. Nirmal Art and Metalware of Pem- 
barti. The result of this revival has been a substantial increase 
in the sale of these products. The continuous efforts in 
this regard have found expression in the setting up of a 
Research and Design Centre at Hyderabad which is provided 
with the required personnel and equipment. Simultaneously the De- 
partment would continue to avail the services of the Regional De- 
sign Centres of the All India Handicrafts Board at Bangalore and 
other places. 

Publicity for Handicrafts has been an important item in the 
Plan Programme and includes the maintenance of. show cases 
at State Guest Houses. Tourist Bureau and Air Port at Hydera- 
bad. the Railway Stations at Hyderabad. Vijayawada. Visakha- 
patnam. Kazipet. Tirupathi and Anantapur. at Pilgrim and 
Tourist Centres like Visakhapatnam, Tirupathi. Simhachallam. 
Srisailam. Yadagirigutta and Bhadrachalam. Publication of re- 
ports. printing of illustrated brochures and pamphlets, partici- 
pation in exhibitions and fairs, and conducting the annual All 
India Handicrafts Week are among the other main items of pub- 
licity. An illustrated brochure on the Handicrafts of Andhra 
Pradesh for export purposes has been published recently. The 
advertisements are at present being handled by the Informa- 
tion Department along with other Government Publicity. It is 
recommended that a separate section be set up for Government 
Commercial concerns for effective and planned publicity with 
adequate funds. 

Specialised development of individual crafts has also receiv- 
ed due attention in recent years. A scheme for expansion of 
Nirmal Industry at Khairatabad which is already employing over 
100 artisans with an annual production of Rs. 2.5 lakhs has been 
implemented. The scheme envisages the appointment of more 
artisans and also supervisory staff to enable the Industry to ex- 
pand its production in keeping with the growing demand and to 
cater to the market within and outside the country. Two pilot 
production centres have been organised for Kalamkari at Kala- 
hasti and leather puppets at D.C. Palli in Ncllore district. 
Special efforts are being made to improve the Stone Carving In- 
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dustry at Durgi in Guntur District and two of tiic artisans of 
the place have been deputed to Mahabalipurara (Madras) for 
a study of the improved designs and techniques adopted in the 
latter centre. A similar step has been taken by the deputation 
of Mat weavers of Mahaboobnagar to Pattamandai in Madras 
State. 

Several of the State’s Handicrafts have a growing export 
potential including Crochet Lace Industry at Narsapur (Rs. 30 
to 40 lakhs). Pile Carpet Industry (Rs. 10 lakhs). Seamless Quilt 
weaving of Kuppam (Rs. 1 lakh). Nirmal Work and Bidri Work. 
Ivory and Horn, Himroo and Toys (Rs. 4.00 lakhs) and per- 
fumery (Rs. 2.00 lakhs). In order to give a fillip to the produc- 
tion of these crafts, an export section has been started at Hydera- 
bad as an adjunct to the Government Handicrafts and Cottage 
Industries Emporium. Through this section, direct exports of 
the iianoicrafts of this State are being undertaken, besides avail- 
ing the services of other established Handicrafts export organi- 
sations like the Indian Co-operative Union, New Delhi, the In- 
dian Handicrafts and Handlooms Exports Corporation of India 
Ltd.. New Delhi and the Crochet I. ace Exporters’ Association 
of Eluru. 

The non-plan sector consists of eight Sales Emporia in the 
State engaged in marketing of Handicrafts. They are located 
at Hyderabad. Warangal, Vijayawada. Rajahmundry, Visakha- 
patnam, Tirupathi, Anantapur and Simhachalam Some of the 
Zilla Parishads of the districts, where State-own ‘d Emporia do 
not function at present, have proposed to start emporia with 
the collaboration of Panchayat Samithis. There has been ex- 
pansion in the range of items stocked and sold particularly 
through the Hyderabad Emporium which has also been handling 
direct exports. The sales in the Emporium at Hyderabad rank 
it among the fifth largest Handicrafts Emporium in the country. 

Problems 

The efforts of the last decade have helped to build up an 
organi.sational structure for the Handicrafts of the State through 
which it has been possible to extend and strengthen production 
and marketing. The financial assistance rendered to most of the 
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crafts has generally helped the crafts to stabilise their working. 
Experience has, however, shown that with the introduction 
of new designs and economies effected in production costs, 
it would be possible to create a much larger demand for the 
State’s Handicrafts than is evident today. In several of the 
crafts like Wooden Toys, Kalamkari, Metal Work and Artistic 
textiles, there is even today much greater demand than could 
be met by the current level of production. This would under* 
line the need for a continuous study of the tastes of the people 
and to switch over the production to the requirements of these 
needs. The Research and Design Centres have an important role 
in providing a continuous flow of good designs and to give a 
lead in improving the standards of popular taste. 

Secondly, any expansion programme would underline the 
need for more working finances for the Handicrafts Co-operatives. 
A good portion of the working capital loans advanced to the 
Handicrafts Co-operatives get repaid from year to year. Since 
the societies cannot rapidly build up their own resources to fin- 
ance their future working because of their limited production 
potential and very modest margins of profit, it would be neces- 
sary to maintain a continuous flow of finances to these societies. 
During the current plan programme, owing to limited allocations 
for Handicrafts it has not been possible to meet the working 
capital needs of 'the Handicrafts Co-operatives in an adequate 
measure. Working capital loans constitute the most direct form 
of help rendered to Handicrafts Co-operatives and, therefore, it 
would be bard to exaggerate the importance of improved provi- 
sion under loans. 

Thirdly, ensuring the proper utilisation of loans is as im- 
portant as providing loans to the Societies. In the past, due to 
lack of adequate supervision in some of the societies, particular- 
ly those located at Warangal and Karimnagar, substantial amounts 
have been locked up in the shape of unauthorised advances made 
to members. The recent sanction of special supervisory staff 
for Handicratts is expected to meet this difficulty and ensure 
the projuir utilisation of the resources placed at the disposal of 
the societies. 

Fourthly, it is generally recognised that there is great scope 
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for expanding the market for the State’s Handicrafts in other 
States and countries. Towards this end, it would be necessary 
to carry out market surveys, especially in other countries. For 
instance, Ausia Rumals of Chirala are known to have a market 
in Middle Eastern countries, but the uses to which these fabrics 
are put to in these countries are a closely guarded secret. The 
need for setting up suitable agencies or Emporia for the sale 
of Handicrafts of Andhra Pradesh in cities like Delhi, Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras is also keenly felt as the local market reaches 
a saturation point. 



CHAPTER V 


Case Study I 

Government Nirmal Industry, Hyderabad 


Introduction 

The object of this study is to analyse the growth of a lead- 
ing Handicraft of Andhra Pradesh and to study its development 
in terms of an Industrial Organisation. At times, it may be- 
come necessary to import unconventional criteria, because Handi- 
crafts are in a class by themselves and do not fall entirely into 
the usual pattern of organised industry. This will be felt to a 
lesser extent in the study of the Nirmal Industry as it has evo- 
lved, to a considerable extent, into a factory organi.sation. But 
this is an exception, as most Handicrafts are still very much in 
their infancy from an organised Industry point of view. 

The case study assumes significance inasmuch as it enquires 
into the working of a Handicraft which has grown into a Fac- 
tory. While attempting to study organisational and financial pat- 
terns, investment and cost trends, prices, marketing. Training 
and Labour-Management Relations the Study also devotes it- 
self to the implications of extending a factory organisation to 
Handicrafts in general. The specific problem is analysed from 
the point of view of the Employees State Insurance Act and its 
burden on the Industry and the extent and nature of its func- 
tioning. 

While enquiring into the Designs, Development and Market- 
ing of Handicrafts a special reference is made to the important 
role that Handicrafts have played in the cultural Renaissance 
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of the country. Thus the subject has certain socio-cullural rami- 
fications which should be given a proper weightage, though this 
may be problematic in strictly economic terms. 

Origin and development 

The Nirmal Industry at Hyderabad was started during 1950 
and was inspired by the Toy Industry at Nirmal Village in the 
Adilabad district of Andhra Pradesh. The hill-locked forest 
bound village has been the home of the well-known Toy Indus- 
try for over four hundred years, though the village itself has had 
to pass through the sovereignty of the Marathas, the Moghuls 
and the British during this period. 

The name Nirmal is derived from Nimma Naik who belong- 
ed to the Andhra Kakatija dynasty and was, at one time, the 
village headman. The Toy Industry at Nirmal owes its exist- 
ence to the Velmas of Warangal and was practiced by a Com- 
munity known as “Jeengars” who were painters.* 

A brief survey of the Nirmal Village Toy Industry is rele- 
vant as the Government Nirmal Industry at Hvderabad has been 
greatly influenced by its techniques. In fact, a number of work- 
ers have migrated from the village and joined the Nirmal In- 
dustry at Hyderabad. 

The Nirmal Village Toy Industry was started about four 
hundred years ago and has since grown into a i ading Handi- 
craft of Andhra Pradesh. The village “Nirniar’ .1 ter which the 
Toy Industry is named, is situated in the Adilabad District of 
Andhra Pradesh. The village is situated amidst mountains, forts 
and forests of light wood. The wood is “Punki” and is known 
for its softness and strength. 

The Nirmal Industry was given loans by the Government 
through the Indian Conference of Social Work in July 1951 
amounting to Rs. 2,(KX) and by the Industrial Trust Fund from 
1954 to 1957 amounting to Rs. 4 . 94 . 219 . It also received grants 
during 1952 to 1957 amounting to Rs. 1,11.430. During this 
period the Industry was managed by a board of management con- 

• As per personal inieniew with Master rj.ifivinen and Elders 
of the Nirmal village. 
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sisting of the Finance Minister (Chairman), the Secretary to 
Government, Industries and Commerce Department (Member), 
the Director of Industries and Commerce (Member), Mrs. Vellodi 
(Member) and Mrs. AH Hydari (Managing Member). The 
Industry came under a budgetary provision of Government since 
1958-59. and was progressively taken over and managed as a 
State Government Industry. The statistical data, as per avail- 
able records, is furnished in the following pages: 

TABLE 2 


GoasoUdated Statement of Pro forma Acconnte and Balance 
Sheet of Nlrnaal Indnatry— 1958-59 to 1963-64 


s. 

Particulars 

1958-59 

1959-60 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

No. 








1. 

Wages 

59.496 

88,161 

96,201 

114,875 

101,785 

98,366 

2. 

Raw materials 

13,020 

68,826 

91,974 

112,490 

85,640 

110,844 

3. 

Contingencies 

31,942 

29,076 

39,307 

22,183 

17,170 

16,413 

4. 

Salaries 

17,802 

22,459 

19,335 

26,839 

31,636 

43,062 

5. 

Depreciation 

1,469 

1,686 

1,521 

792 

992 


6. 

E.S.L Employ- 








ees Contribution — 

— 

L980 

1,749 

2,642 


7. 

Interest on 
Govt. Capital 

10,184 

14,898 

15,780 

18.866 

24.020 


8. 

Audit fee 

800 

5.917 

2,029 

1,839 

1,902 


9. 

Regional Direc 

> 







tor E.S.I. Cor- 
poration 



— 

18,156 

— 


10. 

Directorate 








Supervision 

Charges 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3.000 


11. 

Sales 

157.931 

207,366 

203,860 

238,938 

212,174 

191,755 

12. 

Production 

184,286 

219,191 

209,156 

282,934 

257,263 

232,940 

13. 

Loss 

13,207 

31,372 

67,168 

5,090 

6,744 

— 

14. 

Budget pro- 








vision 

214,000 

228,000 

214,000 

214,000 

300,000 


15. 

Withdrawals 
from Govt, 
account 


168,764 

232,273 

319,606 

288,606 


16. 

Deposited in 
Govt. A/c 


89,137 

190,509 

173,973 

160,114 


17. 

Balance at the 
end of year 

270,794 

331,476 

253,941 

394,484 

496,232 
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The foregoing table reflects the statement of Proforma 
accounts and Balance sheets of Nirmal Industry from the year 
1958-59 to 1963-64. It may be seen from the statement of ex- 
penditure that wages have been steadily rising from Rs. 59,496 
in 1958-59 to Rs. 1,14,875 in 1961-62. There has been a fall in 
the amount of wages paid in 1962-63 to Rs. 1,01,785 and a fur- 
ther fall in 1963-64 to Rs. 98,366. 

The expenditure on raw-materials has been fluctuating and 
dropped from Rs. 73,020 in 1958-59 to Rs. 68,826 in 1959-60. 
In 1960-61, the expenditure on raw-materials was Rs. 91,974 
which rose to Rs. 1,12,490 in 1961-62 and dropped to Rs. 85,640 
in 1962-63. There was again an increase in the consumption of 
raw-materials which rose to Rs. 1,10,844 in 1963-64. 

The expenditure on contingencies had also shown a mixed 
trend starting with Rs. 31,942 in 1958-59, dropping to Rs. 29,076 
in 1959-60, again increasing to Rs. 39,307 in 1960-61. The ex- 
penditure dropped to Rs. 22,183 in 1961-62 and further decreas- 
ed to Rs. 17,170 in 1962-63, and Rs. 16,413 in 1963-64. The 
salaries bill bs'wever showed a progressive increase and rose 
from Rs. 17,802 in 1958-59 to Rs. 43.062 in 1963-64. The only 
exception to this trend was in the year 1961-62 when there was 
a downward movement. The Government capital also showed 
a steady rise from Rs. 10,184 in 1958-59 to Rs. 14.898 in 1959- 
60. It further rose to Rs. 15.780 in 1961 and the upward trend 
was maintained in 1961-62 when the amount was ".s. 18,866. In 
1962-63, the figure further rose to Rs. 24.020. The sales 
showed a mixed trend and registered Rs. 1 57,931 in 1958- 
59 to Rs. 2,07,366 in 1959-60. The sales dropped to Rs. 
2,03,860 in 1960-61, but again increased to Rs. 2,38,938 
in 1961-62. There was again a drop in the .sales to Rs. 2,12,174 
in 1962-63 and a further decrease in 1963-64 amounting to Rs. 
1,91,755. The production also maintained a mixed trend dur- 
ing the years under review and registered Rs. 1.84,286 in 1958- 
59 which rose to Rs. 2,19,191 in 1959-60, but dropped to Rs. 
2,09,156 in 1960-61 and showed an increase in the following year 
valued at Rs. 2,82,934 in 1962-63. Fhc production stood at Rs. 
2,57,263 which came down to Rs. 2.32,940 in 1963-64. The in- 
dustry’s losses amounted to Rs. 13,207 in 1958-59 and went up 
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to Rs. 31,372 in 1959-60. In 1960-61, the loss reached Rs. 
67,168 but dropped steeply to Rs. 5,090 in 1961-62. In the follow- 
ing year, the losses were Rs. 6,744. The initial budget provi- 
sion was Rs. 2,14,000 in 1958-59 and rose to Rs. 2,28,000 in 
1959-60. In 1960-61, the budget provision was again Rs. 2.14,000 
which continued at the same figure in 1961-62. In 1962-63, the 
provision increased to Rs. 3 lakhs as a result of the expansion 
scheme. It may be seen that periodical commitments like Em- 
ployees State Insurance, Provident Fund, Dearness Allowance, 
etc., which have to be added to the wage bill and do not make a 
corresponding impact on the production, account for the lack 
of a steady relationship between the wages bill and the raw-mate- 
rials consumption. A similar trend is noticeable in .regard to the 
salaries also, wherein posts may be created for administrative 
reasons depending on the amount of office work, which may be 
constant and sometimes increasing irrespective of the volume 
of production. The accumulated interest on Government capital 
casts a heavy burden on the Industry as it is a charge on the 
profits: its increase from Rs. 10,184 in 1958-59 to Rs. 24,020 in 
1962-63 calls for an examination of whether the Industry could 
make profits with so many burdens cast on it. Other expenses 
like Audit Fees, Directorate supervision. Employees State Insur- 
ance contributions, etc., make profitable functioning remote. 

The production has always remained higher than sales and 
calls for more vigorous marketing of products including the open- 
ing of new outlets in leading cities and efforts at export promo- 
tion. 

The foregomg analysis indicates that it is not worthwhile 
for a Handicrafts unit to expand beyond a certain point as it 
involves burdens of Industrial Organisations, the Factories Act 
and legislation meant to provide social security to workers. In 
fact, a more satisfactory arrangement would be to keep the Handi- 
craft units in their places of origin, which would enable mem- 
bers of the artisan’s family to contribute to the end-product and 
will also reduce his cost of living in the rural areas. The dis- 
cussion in regard to the operation of the Employees State In- 
surance vis-a-vis Absenteeism and the other burdens cast on a 
small unit arc discussed later and will show that it is not at all 
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worthwhile both from the point of view of the artisan and consu- 
mer to transplant Handicrafts units in expensive, overcrowded 
and competitive conditions obtaining in Urban Areas. 

The process of manufacture at the Government Nirmal In- 
dustry is as follows: 

(i) The leak wood received in logs is cut at the Furniture 
Mill, Sanalnaear, to the required sizes and allowed to season na- 
turally. Occasionally the wood is seasoned at the seasoning 
plant at Sanatnagar. 

(ii) Articles are shaped in wood at the Carpentry work- 
shop and finished with sand paper of different grades. 

(iii) Later a coaling of clear varnish is applied and there- 
after a coating oi' primer surfacer. This has an adhesive effect 
for the coalings of Nitro Cellulose compound which follow. 
After the surface is dry, Nitro Cellulo.se is applied which provi- 
des for a smooth even surface. The next step consists of water 
papering which improves the smoothness and prepares the arti- 
cles for receiving Duco paint in the required shade of colour. 

(iv) The article is now ready for Art work including de- 
sign and painting which is done as follows: 

“The design is first drawn and traced. The traced design 
is perforated along the lines with a pin. Later, it is placed on 
the object, on which it is to be painted, and cb' Ik powder lied 
in a muslin bag passed over it. This process le:ives an impres- 
sion of the design on the article which is ready for colours to be 
filled in by hand. The pinning process provides for a standardi- 
sation in the designs in addition to being a labour-saving de- 
vice. 

Articles arc also made in “Katbil” or Silver and Gold. The 
silver paint is prepared by beating lead and glue on a hot stone. 
The liquid is applied with a brush and finished with an Agate 
stone which provides a striking silver effect. 

Jf a gold finish is required, “Rogan” is sprayed on silver 
painting. Rogan is a herbal gold made from gums and stones 
and other indigenous material. The “gold” process is symbo- 
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lie of Nirmal technique which was practised over 400 years ago. 
The golden hue is permanent and non-tarnishmg. 

The final process in the Nirmal technique is the spraying of 
clear varnish which makes the colours permanent and gives a 
finish to the article. Nirmal products are particularly durable 
as the very best of raw-material goes into their making. Season- 
ed teak wood, and high grade duco and paints result in products 
which are at once attractive and enduring. 

Cost Analysis — A Problem 

The problem of analysing the costs of Nirmal artware has 
been engaging the attention of the Industry for some time. The 
processes in the Nirmal technique broadly are; (a) Carpentry, (b) 
Ducco, and (c) Nirmal art painting. The coai analysis for the 
industry is faced with problems which are peculiar to a Handi- 
craft and to that extent, alien to 0e general principles of cost 
analysis. 

Firstly, the problem of cutting wood to size to suit a variety 
of over 350 items is by itself a rather complex process. To 
arrive at a uniform standard of wastage in cutting wood is even 
more problematic. Therefore, it has been the practice in the 
Industry to arrive at a standard of wastage which will reflect the 
overall wastages in the range of cutting sizes for the 350 products 
that are made in the industry. 

The cost element of wood as a raw-material cannot also be 
pinpointed because there are several other factors which come 
into play in the process of making the wood fit for use in the 
Nirmal process. The teak wood which is bought in auctions 
from the Government Forest Depot, Jannaram, is cut into large 
sizes and put through a process of natural seasoning, which ex- 
tends from 18 months to 2 years. During this time the wood is 
exposed to the elements. From a purely cost analysis point of 
view it is clear that there is a bottling up of capital (the cost 
of the wood t' us stored for natural seasoning). 

The Ducco process consists of the following steps; — 

(a) Application of clear varnish by hand to act as a 
scaler. 
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(b) Application of primer surfacer, 

(c) Application of Nitro cellulose compond (up to 6 
coats), 

(d) Sand papering with ‘0’ grade sand paper. 

(e) Spraying of primer surfacer, 

(f) Water papering with 320 grade water paper, and 

(g) Spray painting with Ducco in the required shade of 
colour. 

If the article is to be painted in white or in a light shade 
of colour it is first sprayed with black and then sprayed with the 
required shade of colour. The foregoing processes, which are 
interspersed with •.intervals of time for drying, make a precise 
time and cost analysis problematic. There are several extrane- 
ous fuctci.N which come into play before an article is completed 
in the Ducco Section. The most important of these is the wea- 
ther. I'hc process of drying during the Ducco operation is lar- 
gely dependent upon the extent of sunshine or the absence of 
it. The rainy season is an impossible period for the Ducco pro- 
cess and the winter months and cloudy days restrict the output 
of the Ducco Section. It is therefore not practicable to arrive 
at a precise time and cost analysis of operations in the Duco 
Section. Artificial heating has led to unfavourable results in the 
long run apart from uneven finish. 

Another major problem that concerns Ducco operation in the 
Nirmal Industry is in terms of labour. The Ducco workers are 
employed as casual labour because they are unskilled. The mo- 
ment they pick up the technique they are offered better grades 
in the open market where Nirmal units are functioning in the 
private sector. The private seetor which emplovs Ducco workers 
for short periods of time is able to offer higher wages because 
their operation is on a limited scale and secondly because they 
meet rush orders on a short term basis. The private sector is not 
burdened with the Factories Act, tlie Employees State Insur- 
ance Act, Provident Fund, Gratuity and such other social secu- 
rity and welfare measures which tax the Government Nirmal In- 
dustry to a considerable extent without directly contributing to 
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its production. The advisability of extending the above Acts to 
a Handicraft industry is discussed elsewhere. 

The Ducco Section is divided into groups of three or four 
workers which are issued a variety of articles in different shapes 
and sizes. It is dilVicult to arrive at a norm in Ducco which will 
be uniformly applicable to different kinds and sizes of surfaces. 
It is not possible to issue a large number of similar articles due to 
the variety of demand. Moreover, since the work is done in 
teams, it is again ditiicult to fix a norm of production per head. 
It is also not possible to deviate from the present arrangements 
as there arc so many processes in tlie Ducco Section and a single 
worker will be unable to complete all of them. The lime lag 
for drying the articles will make such an operation uneconomical. 

The consumption of raw-material in the Ducco Section is 
correlated to the experience and cflicicncy of the different work- 
ers in the Section. While an experienced and skilled worker 
may use less material and have a faster rate of production 
the beginner does not merely expend more raw-material but will 
also take a longer lime to finish the article. Sometimes the arti- 
cle thus produced may be rejected or refinished which necessarily 
involves further loss of time and use of raw-material. 

The foregoing factors will indicate the problem of work- 
ing out the cost analysis witli any degree of precision in the 
Ducco Section. Incidentally, this is true of other Handicrafts also, 
which arc organised under identical conditions. The problem 
here crystallizes to a human issue. If there is a willingness to 
work and to give the best of oneself among the workers;, pro- 
ductivity is bound to be high. But unfortunately there is a ten- 
dency to take shelter behind the many diilicuUies pointed out 
earlier which serve as etfectivc handles for keeping production 
at a lower level than would otherwise be possible. 

It is my experience that the worker tends to derive maxi- 
mum advantage of a given situation and the pride of perform- 
ances and job satisfaction that were characteristic of master- 
craftsmen in earlier years is a capacity that is fa.st declining. 
In the ultimate analysis creative or artistic work cannot be super- 
vised or time schedules insisted upon without adversely effecting 
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quality. It has also been noticed that an emphasis on norms of 
production will tend to make the worker “clock conscious” and 
could result in sub-standard performance. The problem in a 
nutshell would be how to get the best of a creative craftsman 
in terms of economie time consumption so that the industry 
may remain on an even keel in spite of temperamental dillicul- 
ties of artists and artisans. Though there are Workers’ Educa- 
tion Programmes and Works Committees it is felt that these have 
reached the fringe of the problem only. A much greater aware- 
ness of the Workers’ role in National Development and an orien- 
tation of the useful role he could play towards productivity 
will achieve more results. The old adage, that you can take 
a horse to the water but cannot make it drink, seems to apply 
here. The worker must have a willingness to work and work 
seriously and dedicatedly if fruitful results are to accrue. 

The unusual factor that 1 have noticed is that even those 
workers who have recently got a promotion or a higher grade 
have also not made any marked deviation from the behavioural 
pattern indicated above. Thus it cannot be stated that an im- 
provement in wages or a promotion will necessarily lead to high- 
er productivity. The Workers’ Education Programmes may 
have to be much more effective and penetrating if they are to 
make any impression on productivity at all. 

A useful enquiry may be conducted regarding the factors 
which make workers give of their best to a particular job. In 
Germany, it is known that workers achieved a remarkably high 
standard of productivity which enabled West Germany to im- 
prove on the high pre-war standards of Steel production. In 
Japan, it is known that workers have achieved amazing techni- 
cal efficiency in complex fields like Electronics and have sur- 
passed technical achievements of Western countries including 
the U.S.A. What could be the secret of such admirable per- 
formances ? The answer to this will probably hold the secret 
on how to improve the Indian worker in his productivity and 
efficiency. 

Labour and working conditions 

There has been a progressive increase in all categories of 
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workers in the Nirmal Industry. Due to the extremely limited 
use of power and machinery the Industry remains essentially la- 
bour intensive. One of the important contributions of the Indus- 
try is in regard to the providing of employment opportunities to 
the artists, most of whom are from traditional artisan families. The 
training scheme in Nirmal has also helped to provide the re- 
quired know-how to many new entrants. 

Working conditions 

The workers are provided a congenial atmosphere and all 
the amenities needed. 

The extension of the Employees State Insurance Act has 
resulted in numerous benefits to the workers./ Besides getting 
medical aid the workers are entitled to sick leave during which 
period the E.S.I. pays them half their wages. The total con- 
tribution of the Industry to the E.S.I. is about Rs. 3,500 per 
annum. This is an expenditure which docs not directly contri- 
bute to the production and it is open to enquiry as to what ex- 
tent the benefits permissible under E.S.I. arc genuinely made 
use of. 

Analysis of labour force and wage structure 

The labour force at the Nirmal Industry is working in the 
following Sections: 

(a) Carpentry Section; 

(b) Ducco Section; 

(c) Polish and Miscellaneous Section; and 

(d) Nirmal Painting Section. 

The wage structure varies from piece rate workers to graded 
salaried workers in the income brackets of Rs. 25 to Rs. 35, Rs. 
40 to Rs. 60, Rs. 66 to Rs. 90, Rs. 106 to Rs. 130, Rs. 130 to 
Rs. 162 and Rs. 150-180. 

Carpentry Section 

A feature of the Carpentry Section is that the labour force 
is employed on piece rates, calculated on the basis of the norms 
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of production, time consumed and the amount of skill required 
in the making of particular articles. 

About 50 per cent of the workers in carpentry section are 
hereditary carpenters while among others one is an cx-service- 
man. After acquiring their basic skills the carpenters have pick- 
ed up their specific type of work only after joining the industry. 

Their earnings average Rs. 150 per month per head. 

Ducco 

The number of workers in the Ducco Section had been con- 
stant in 1959 and 1960 at 21. From 1960-61 there has been 
an increase of 1(^ over the previous year, which is about 50 per 
cent of the total. ‘Tn 1962 there was a solitary addition to the 
previous year’s figure. 

Earnings 

During the year 1959-60, 76% (16) workers were in the grade 
of Rs. 25-35, while it increased to 80 per cent in the year 1961 
and remained almost the same in the following year. 

In the grade of Rs. 40-60 the strength has remained station- 
ary al 2, during 1959-62. Similarly, the number employed in 
the grade of Rs. 66-90 also remained constant at 3, during 1959- 
62. 

Labour Force. Analysis 

While the total work force during 1959-60 remained con- 
stant at 71, there was no change in the figure of employment 
in all the other sections during the period. In 1961, there was 
an upward movement in the number of workers employed in 
all sections except carpentry. In the Ducco Section, there was 
an increa.se of 10 per cent over the previous year figure and the 
total employed went up to 31. In the polish and miscellaneous 
section also there was an increase of 10 workers compared to 
the former year, while the Nirmal Seu*'on recorded an increase 
of 3. Thus there was an overall addition of 23 workers, total- 
ling to 94 as compared to 71 in the former year. 

During 1962, a slight downward movement in the total 
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number employed was discernible, bringing down the total to 
89. Out of the total of S workers, 2 were reduced in the Nirmal 
Section, 4 in polish and miscellaneous section, while there was 
an addition of 1 in the Ducco Section. 

Analysis of Emoluments 

In the Carpentry Section the workers were all piece rated 
earning about Rs. 150 per month. In the Ducco Section, the 
strength remained stationary in all the grades during 1959 and 


The distribution for these 

years was as follows: 

Grade (Rs.) 


25 to 35 

16 workers 

40 to 60 

2 workers 

66 to 90 

3 workers 

Total 

21 workers 


During 1961, the strength in the grade of Rs. 25-.^5 in the 
Ducco Section rose by 9, while there was an addition of 1 in the 
grade of Rs. 40-60, taking the total to 3 as compared to 2 in 
the former year. 

In the gralile of Rs. 66-90, there was no change while a super- 
visor in the grade of Rs. 106-130 was appointed. During 1*^62, 
the strength remained stationary as in 1961, while there was a 
solitary addition in the grade of Rs. 25-35. 

In the Polish and Miscellaneous Section, the strength re- 
mained constant at 15 during 1959-60. Among these, 6 were 
in the grade of Rs. 25-35, 3 in the grade of Rs. 40-60, 4 in the 
grade of Rs. 66-90, 1 in the grade of Rs. 106-130 and 1 in the 
grade of Rs. 130-162. 

In 1961, the total strength of the section rose by 10, the 
additions being in the grade of Rs. 25-35. 

There was a single addition in the grade of Rs. 40-60 while 
the supervisor in the grade of Rs. 130-162 was accommodated in 
another post. During 1962, there was a slight decrease in the 
total strength (by 4). Of these, the strength decreased by 2 
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in the grade of Rs. 25-35 and another 2 in the grade of Rs. 
40-60. 

In the Nirmal Section as in the others, the total strength 
remained stationary at 29 in the years 1959-60. Of these, 5 
were piece-rated, 3 were in the grade of Rs. 40-60, 14 in the 
grade of Rs. 66-90, 3 in the grade of Rs. 130-162 and 4 in the 
grade of Rs. 150-180. 

There was a slight upward movement during 1961 when 
the total increased by 3, all of which were in the grade of Rs. 
40-60. The other workers and grades remained stationary at 
the previous year’s figures. 

In a total dl'rcase of 2, there was a decrease of 3 in the 
grade of Rs. 40-60, while 1 worker was added to the category 
of Rs 66 90. 

The wage structure in the Nirmal Industry could be classifi- 
ed as: 

(a) piece rate workers; 

(b) graded workers on a time scale; and 

(c) daily wage workers. 

The six carpenters in the Industry arc ail on piece rate 
basis; rates have been fixed on the basis of nofnis of produc- 
tion and the time taken for finishing each article. 

Except for two workers the entire Nirmal Section consists 
of graded workers operating on a time scale. The grades are 
Rs. 40-60, Rs. 60-90, Rs. 106-130, Rs. 130-180. 

A number of workers in the Ducco Section are on daily 
wages, ranging from one rupee a day to Rs. 1.75 paisc per day. 
A number of these who arc working as in-job trainees get a 
rupee per day and when skilled arc given higher remuneration. 

Since 1961 there have been cordial labour management re- 
lations and most of the outstanding issues have been settled by 
negotiations between the representatives of the employees’ union 
and the management. 

The Works Committee consisting of representatives of the 
workers and management meets every month wherein problems 
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relating to discipline, working conditions, wages, promotions, in- 
crements, etc., are discussed. A High Power Committee consist- 
ing of the representatives of the Director, Industries and Com- 
merce. the Management and the Labour also meet quarterly for 
deciding issues involving policy. 

However, before 1961 the Industry had critical labour-mana- 
gement relationships which resulted in strikes and lockouts. The 
most important strike was in September 1958 which lasted for 
13 days. 

All the workers participated in the strike and stayed in the 
premises of the Industry during the period. Inter alia, the work- 
ers demanded :(1) higher wages; (2) taking p^er of the Indus- 
try by the Directorate of Industries and Commerce. As a result 
of this strike a Three-Man Committee consisting of representa- 
tives of the Directorate. Labour and Management, was appointed 
to go into the norms of production and fixed wages for differ- 
ent items. For the first time regular grades were introduced in 
the Industry. 

Annual earnings of workers 

The total, annual earnings during 1959 for workers in the 
grade of Rs. 25-35 were Rs. 15.840 while the amount was Rs. 
7,800 for workers in the grade of Rs. 42-60. In the income 
group of Rs. 66-90 the annual income of workers was Rs. 14.088 
while the figure was almost Rs. 2,832 in the bracket of 106 to 
13U. The total annual income in the grade of Rs. 130-162 was 
Rs. 8,760, while the workers in the grade of Rs. 150-180 account- 
ed for Rs. 7,920. Rs. 14,400 of the annual total income was 
accounted for by the carpenters whose piece rates averaged at 
Rs. 180. 

During 1960, the figures of annual income were similar to 
those in ■!959. 

During 1961, the annual income in the bracket of Rs. 25-35 in- 
creased to Rs. 29,520, while the income in the bracket of Rs. 40- 
60 also increased to Rs. 10,800. There was also a noticeable 
upward movement in the income (Rs. 66-90) and the annual 
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income rose from Rs. 14,088 to Rs. 29,052. The Rs. 106-130 
graded workers continued to account for Rs, 2,832 as in the pre- 
vious year, while those in the grade of Rs. 130-162 slightly de- 
creased their share from Rs. 8,760 to Rs. 7,008. The total earn- 
ings rose to Rs. 30,980. The contribution by Carpenters how- 
ever remained constant at Rs. 14,400. 

In 1962, there was a slight downward movement in the in- 
come totals, contributed by those in the grade of Rs. 25-35, 
when the total decreased from Rs. 29,520 to Rs. 28,800. There 
was a marked decrease in the contribution by those in the Rs. 
40-60 bracket, when the total decreased from Rs. 10,800 to Rs. 
6,600. In the grade of Rs. 66-90, there was practically no change 
in the total income earned as the figures stood stationary at Rs. 
2,832. There was also no change in the income brackets of Rs. 
106-13'! where the figures were Rs. 7,008 while there was a slight 
decrease in ihe annual earnings in the grade of Rs. 130-162 
from Rs. 13,980 to Rs. 10,020. 

General Analysis 

It has been noticed that there has been an upward trend 
in the earnings of those in the grade of Rs. 25-35. While a 
similar trend is also noticeable in the grade of Rs. 40-60 up to 
1961; later a sudden drop in earnings was noticeable in this 
category. The tendency to increased earnings was more in the 
grade of Rs. 66-90, when the earnings increased consistently 
during 1960, 1961 and 1962. 

In the grade of Rs. 106-130, however, there was no change 
in the level of income and the total annual income remained 
stationary at Rs. 2.832. In the grade of Rs. 130-162. there has 
been a slight downward trend when the total income was reduced 
from Rs. 8,760 in 1960 to Rs. 7,008 in 1961 and continued at 
that level during 1962. 

In the grade of Rs. 150-180, the figures remained stationary 
at Rs. 7.920 during 1959 and 1960 and increased to Rs. 13,980 
in 1961. This, however, came down to Rs. 10,020 in 1962. 

The earnings in the carpentry section, however, were at par 
throughout at Rs. 14,400 per annum. 
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Household Survey of the Craftsmen 

(Government Nirmal Industry) 

The survey covered seventy-eight households consisting of 
eighty-five craftsmen of whom 62 were literates. (There are 3 
families consisting of more than one craftsman). The house- 
hold survey shows that the average size of the family is 6 and 
the average income is Rs. 126 per mensem whereas the expen- 
diture of a family is Rs. 135 per mensem. Only 2 of the crafts- 
men are getting other income. i.e.. from landed property. The 
survey further indicates that the majority of the craftsmen are 
residing in rented houses in which the housing conditions are 
poor. Out of 78 households surveyed, 57 are attached with bath 
room facility, 65 with latrine facility, 35 with wato/supply, and 16 
are provided with electricity. The average incidence of indebted- 
ness of a family is Rs. 30 per month. 


1. Housing Facilities 

(a) No. of households with bath rooms . . 57 

(b) No. of households without bath rooms . . 21 

(c) No. of households with latrine facility . . 65 

(d) No. of households without latrine facility 13 

(e) No. of households with water supply . . 33 

(f) No. of households without water supply . . 45 

(g) No. of households with electricity supply . . 16 

(h) No. of households without electricity supply . . 62 

2. (a) No. of families living in rented houses . . 50 

(b) No. of families owning their houses . . 28 

3. No. of literate workers . . 62 

4. Average size of a family . . 6 

5. No. of families consisting more than one craftsman . . 3 

6. Average income of a family Rs. 126 

7. Average expenditure of a family Rs. 135 


8. Only two craftsmen are getting some income on landed 
property. 

Family Budget of a Nirmal Craftsman consisting of 5 to 6 
members is as follows: 
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Rs. 

I. 

Food grains and pulses 

51.50 

11. 

Edible oils 

4.00 

III. 

Vegetables 

8.25 

IV. 

Milk and Milk products 

3.62 

V. 

Meat, Egg and Fish . 

6.87 

VI. 

Sugar and gur 

2.37 

VII. 

Fruits 

0.50 

VIII. 

Tea and beverages 

1.50 

IX. 

Pan, supari. tobacco, etc. 

7.00 

X. 

Fuel and light 

6.00 

XI. 

Clothing and footwear 

9.12 

Xlf. 

Durable household goods 

0.27 

XIII. 

Rent 

8.00 

XIV. 

Education 

3.50 

XV. 

Medicine 

1.00 

XVI. 

Conveyance 

3.00 

XVIT. 

Ceremonies 

11.50 

xvni. 

Others 

7.00 


Total 

135.00 


All workers make complete use of the leave entitled to them 
and quite a large number of them work in the private sector 
during their leave period. They also follow a similar practice in 
the evenings and on holidays. There is thus a feeling that even 
sick leave is a kind of paid holiday which must be made full 
use of in earning a subsidiary income. On a number of occa- 
sions workmen who have been refused casual leave by their em- 
ployers have been found to avail sick leave from the Employees 
State Insurance Corporation Doctors.* 

Abuse of sick leave and accident leave is a common fea- 
ture in industry tixlay. The evidence adduced by the Employers 
representatives before the Mudaliar Commission investigating the 

• V.S. Rastogi. Personnel Manager, Varir Sultan Tobacco Co. 
Ltd., Hyderabad, in his paper. ■■.VbsemeciMn in Industry" submitted 
to the Weekly Seminar on .\pplied Economics. Osmania Ihiivcrsity, 
3 August, 1964. 
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working of the E.S.I. Scheme bears testimony of this.* It is 
noticed that sick leave has gone up from 4*8 per cent after 
E.S.I. was introduced in 1958. 

Yet conditions remain unaltered and in its operative aspects 
the E.S.I. is playing the role of an abettor in the abuse of faci* 
lities offered by it at the expense of the tax payer. 

It is recommended that education of workers, creation of 
public opinion against high absenteeism, tightening of E.S.I. 
machmery and closer liaison between the Company’s Welfare 
Officer and the E.S.I. doctors should be vigorously implemented 
for eradicating the evil. 

While it is true that the cost of living is increasing progres- 
sively and it is almost impossible to make both ends meet for a 
large number of people, it could certainly not be the intention 
of the E.S.I. that its provisions be abused in this manner. It 
seems desirable that a closer scrutiny be maintained over the 
issue of sick leave certificates and more strictness observed in 
disbursing the benefits of E.S.I. Otherwise Industries will have 
to forego the services of workers who would be merely contri- 
buting to the strengthening of competitors in the open market. 
The E.S.I. itself would be giving doles to workers whose health 
may not warrant such expenditure at public cost. 

The employees of the Nirmal Industry have formed a trade 
union organisation under the style of the Nirmal Industries 
Employees Union which is affiliated to the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress. The workers pay a monthly subscription to 
the Union which has an M.L.A. as its president. The Union 
represents various matters concerning the workers to the manage- 
ment and periodic meetings of the workers’ representatives and 
management are held in the works committee. The works com- 
mittee meets once a month and discusses matters relating to pro- 
duction, discipline and any other issue of mutual interest. 

The labour-management relations are by and large cordial 
and most problems are settled by negotiations. 

Workers have a tendency to turn out a performance com- 


•Ibid. 
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mensuratc with their emoluments. Thus even though more pro- 
duction may be possible a worker will content himself by doing 
that which is the bare minimum to keep him above reproach. 
Whenever a new design is introduced there is a tendency among 
workers to consume much more time under the pretext that it is 
new work. It is a painful fact that even the artist has become 
extremely mercenary in his behaviourism and the great love of 
labour that symbolished craftsmanship of yesteryears is conspicu- 
ous by its absence. It is next to impossible to inspire an artist 
worker to rise above his narrow considerations. The pride of 
performance and the satisfaction of having done a job well seems 
a myth in the context of the worker's involvement of how he 
can extract the most from a situation to his own advantage. 
Thus while the artisan/artist has acquired the psychology of the 
industrial worker he has yet to reach the high standards of tech- 
nical (.(Tkiency or discipline that is a trait of the factory worker 
in large units. The man-machine relationship which devolves 
a heavy responsibility of care and maintenance and demands a 
high degree of competence and alertness are sadly lacking in the 
artisan/artist. Thus he has acquired the negative qualities of 
industrial workers without any of the concomitant, plus qualities 
detailed earlier. An over-anxiety to exercise rights without re- 
gard to the correlated responsibilities, which is noticeable, will 
be ruinous to any social or industrial fabric over a period of 
time. It may be of doubtful advantage to concede rights to 
groups of individuals who may take the rights for granted and 
by-pass the resultant responsibilities. The Factories Act stipu- 
lates a code of behaviour for the workers. Inter alia the code 
lays down that: 

(a) the workers will contribute their maximum to the 
productivity of the Industry, 

(b) their behaviour will be disciplined and any griev- 
ance will be put up to the management in the 
Works Committee; 

(c) all disputes between the workers and management 
will be solved through negotiation and no direct 
resort will be made to strikes or any unruly beha- 
viour. 
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It may be relevant to consider whether the Factory Act or 
E.S.I. should be extended to Handicrafts units at all. 

The reasons why the Factories Act and the E.S.I. Act may 
have to be withdrawn from the realm of Handicrafts are detail- 
ed below; 

(a) Handicrafts units are not “Factories" in the real sense 
of the term. They are places of production where a negligible 
percentage of machinery is involved and most of the operations 
are performed by hand. Thus there is hardly any man-machine 
relationship and the resultant risks and hazards arc minimised. 

(b) The Handicraftsman works under relatively secure 
conditions and his production is usually leisurely, ';hcrc being 
no problems of feeding or coordinating with a machine or plant. 
Thus the “Fatigue” element is also much less when compared 
to the factory worker. 

(c) Handicraftsmen work under relaxed and congenial cir- 
cumstances and they do not have to gear their faculties to a 
consi.stentIy high pitch as labourers, who when dealing with a 
machine have to guard against the slightest negligence which may 
cause injury or loss of limb. Thus when we concede that the 
conditions and atmosphere existing in a large factory is essen- 
tially different from what prevails in a Handicrafts unit, the 
application of the Factories Act with all its numerous ramifica- 
tions may be avoided altogether. 

The Employees State Insurance Act casts a substantial bur- 
den upon a Handicrafts unit which is necessarily of a small 
size with meagre resources. Apart from the financial burden the 
Employees State Insurance Act has such liberal leave and sick 
leave provisions that workers have a tendency of treating sick 
leave as a paid holiday. Since practically every worker avails of 
the benefits of sick leave it appears a little incongruous that all of 
them should fall ill every year for precisely the number of pre- 
scribed days available to them as sick leave. 

It has been verified that workers avail sick leave facility 
(during which they receive 1/2 average pay from E.S.I.) and 
work in the private sector industries during this period. Not 
merely is the E.S.I. made to give doles to undeserving and dubi- 
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ously sick workers at public expense, but the industry has to 
contribute SO per cent to the unfructuous expenditure. The 
worker on his part, who is more often than not, hale and hearty, 
engages himself in supplementing his income and thus supports 
competitors against a firm to which he should ordinarily have a 
sense of loyalty and attachment. 

Innumerable cases can be cited when medical certificates 
have been obtained by workers whose health conditions were 
perfectly sound. A plea is made here for a more vigorous check 
and inspection of the application of benefits accruing from the 
E.S.I. Act. Any social security measure, conceived in the high- 
est traditions of progressive societies, will defeat its purpose if 
placed in tiic hands of a working group that has yet to under- 
stand its higher responsibilities or appreciate the spirit in which 
the scheme has been conceived. Since Handicrafts units would 
not ordinarily have the problems of occupational health as ob- 
tained in large industrial complexes, it may be worthwhile to 
divert the benefits of E.S.I. on a priority basis to such Indus- 
tries that really deserve them. Arrangements for medical atten- 
tion in cases of genuine illness could be made available within 
the framework of existing E.S.I. Hospitals for ailing artisans. 

The Employees Associations have, on more than one occa- 
sion, voiced their grievance against the way in which the bene- 
fits of the E.S.I. Act are being abused and how workers were 
being given doles undeservedly at the cost of the public and to 
the detriment of the Industry. 

Training Scheme 

With a view to providing trained artists for the growing de- 
mands of the Industry, a training scheme in Nirmal Art is being 
conducted. Trainees arc selected on the basis of a competitive 
examination and no formal diploma is insisted upon for the 
entry test. The selected candidates arc given a stipend in addi- 
tion to the equipment for training. The period of training is 
divided into 4 terms of 3 months each and a regular programme 
of work including pcriixlic tc.sts and examinations is conducted. 

So far two batches of 20 students each have been trained 
and a third batch is currently under training. Of the two earlier 
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should examiae the imported raw-materials requirements, of Nir- 
mal and other similar Industries, and make expeditious arrange- 
ments to provide them. 

It has been accepted in principle that Handicrafts should 
increasingly use mechanised processes and labour-saving devices. 
However, it has been considered that the artistic part of a Handi- 
craft must essentially remain a hand operation. With this in 
view, a number of small machines and plants have been introduc- 
ed in the Nirmal Industry which are not merely time and la- 
bour saving devices but also result in a better finish of the pro- 
duct. The scope for increasing the number of machines parti- 
cularly in the Carpentry Section remains. 

The introduction of labour saving devices in the Ducco Sec- 
tion would form an absorbing subject for Research institutions. 
The problem in the Ducco Section is two-fold. The laborious 
and the time consuming hand operations are subjected to uncer- 
tain weather conditions resulting in poor finish and delayed pro- 
duction schedules. The problems to be tackled here are: (a) the 
evolution of a .simple machine which could uniformly apply the 
primer surfaccr; (b) the evolution of a gadget which could me- 
chanically dry the primer-surfaced article. With minor adjust- 
ments these devices coukl also be used for drying ‘Ducoed’. ‘gold’ 
and ‘cleared’ articles. 

The spraying operations, particularly with Djcco paints, has 
proved to be injurious to the health of the paint - '. The fumes 
of Ducco paint are harmful to the lungs. It is also found that 
there is some waste when the fumes spread beyond the article 
and pollute llie atmosphere. Here is another problem that could 
be taken up by a Research Institute. The device will have to en- 
sure three main conditions: 

1. The spraying of the Ducco film should be uniform 
on the article without manipulation of the article 
by hand: 

2. The fumes of Ducco must be kept away from the 
spray painter to avoid contact; and 

3. The wastage of Ducco and its entry into the atmos- 
phere should be eliminated to ensure economy and 
purity of atmosphere. 
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Cost Amdysis 

The dilhcultics in introducing scientific costing have been ex* 
plained earlier in the chapter. Apart from the fact that Nirmal 
Processes have to depend on extraneous uncontrollable factors 
like weather conditions, the continuous availability of skilled 
craftsmen particularly in the Ducco Section is another important 
issue. In the foregoing conditions it has been problematic to 
arrive at any satisfactory cost analysis in its operative aspect. 
However, the introduction of mechanised equipment referred to 
earlier by way of appliers of primer surfacers and gadget for 
drying products would go a long way in standardising the con- 
sumption of time, material, and hence costs. 

Labour 

The studies in labour productivity and the contribution 
of wages to total costs has clearly revealed that periodic booms 
and depressions occur at intervals of about two years. A period 
of boom is invariably followed by a period of depression as the 
effects of increased wages wear off and the Empolyees Union 
prepares for another “Struggle for increased Wages”. As their 
efforts meet success, partially or totally, there is a period of 
boom followed by an increase in production, which takes about 
two years to wear off again. Each such struggle involves go- 
slow methods, wastage of raw-materials, which have an adverse 
effect on the economics of the industry. To obviate this situa- 
tion it is recommended that incentives should be tied-in with pro- 
duction. A risk, however, is that an incentive to production, 
particularly in the Handicraft Sector, tends to speed up the rate 
of performance, which could result in sub-standard production. 
With the strict enforcement of minimum standards, in produc- 
tion, it would be possible to introduce an incentive tied in with 
productivity. However, the acceptance of this principle by Gov- 
ernment remains to be notified which when done would go a long 
way in off-setting booms and depressions in productivity. 

Marketing 

The problem's of marketing Nirmal are unique as the pro- 
duct is more expensive than many handicrafts. Thus, I have 
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found considerable reticence on the part of shops, dealers and 
Emporia — all over the country — to buy Nirmal outright for sale. 
They have invariably wanted consignment terms to avoid lock- 
ing up of their capital. Though consignment facilities are per- 
mitted to leading emporia like Central Cottage Industries Em- 
porium, New Delhi and Victoria Technical Institute, Madras, a 
policy decision has yet to be taken on the subject. Terms and 
conditions for consignment sales have also not been finalised and 
this has contributed to restricted growth of Nirmal Industry mar- 
kets. Though Marketing Committees of the Board have recom- 
mended outright purchases, this suggestion has not been imple- 
mented in regard to certain expensive crafts including Nirmal- 
ware. The private sector in Nirmal is prepared to offer con- 
signment facilitites and hence they are preferred. The Private 
Sector also offers an on-the-spot selection to leadmg Emporia 
all over the country and even Government Emporia have been 
patronising them in spite of mediocre quality. A Government 
servant’s tour, outside the State, involves permission by Govern- 
ment which may take several months to issue. This is one more 
instance where Government procedures hinder effective com- 
mercial functioning. 

Nirmal Industry has had no benefit of market research sur- 
veys and reactions on its products exhibited at inter-national 
fairs. The samples of Nirmal ware displayed at sample show- 
rooms run by the Hand icrafts-Hand looms Exi^rt Corporation 
have not resulted in any comments, much less ei' 'riries from in- 
terested parties. A similar performance is available in regard 
to the trade centre of the Government of India in New York.* 
Selections for World Fairs also leave much to be desired. An 
immediate need exists for the setting up of State Government 
Emporia in Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi. This will be 
a sure way of ensuring wider markets. 

Desifins and Technology 

Though a network of Design Centres and Research organisa- 
tions are addressing themselves to *he problem of reviving tradi- 

• Indian Handioafts— F.xisiing Organisation and Marketing 
Facilities in the United States of .America— .\11 India Handicrafts Board. 
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tional Indian motifs and designs the fact that remains is that 
there is limited coordination between the Research and Design 
Centres and production units, artisans and Mastercraftsmen. 
The Design Extension Movement is almost as important as the 
Design Movement itself, because without their translation in terms 
of Handicrafts, the Designs evolved at various centres remain 
on paper only. Similarly, whenever small machines or labour 
saving devices are evolved, a vigorous drive must be made to 
introduce the improvement in technology in the mechanics of 
actual operation. There is, I feel, a need for design extension 
sections in Design Centres which will translate designs into work- 
able propositions, for the many illiterate craftsmen that function 
in many parts of the country. 

The design centres must keep in live contact with market 
research institutions and sales emporia in India and abroad, so 
that a consensus of current consumer preferences could be drawn 
from and implemented. 
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Graph 1 

Fluctuations in proportions of 

important items of cost 

This figure reflects the fluctuations in proportions of all the 
important items of cost. Thus if the raw-material band is of 
unit width it shows that the proportion of raw-material cost to 
total cost is constant. It may be noted that the cost reflected 
is not the absolute raw-material cost, but the relative cost which 
will be more or less con.stant in the case as this. 

Graph T in the time series reflects the proportions of nor- 
mal profits (imputed), interest, raw-materials, wages, salaries and 
other items. These items constitute the cost broken up in terms 
of total supplementary cost and total prime cost. 

It may be noticed that the impe.ted normal profits are con- 
stant as a standard portion of total cost if imputed as normal 
profit. 

The other expenditure under total supplementary costs in- 
cludes electricity bills, postage and telegrams charges, packing 
and forwarding charges and miscellaneous e>nenditure. The 
band of these items shows a small beginning in 1'* 1-53 gradually 
decreasing during and suddenly increasLig in 1955-56. 

The expenditure reflects the exploratory work done in sales pro- 
motion and market research, and the establishment of contacts 
in India and abroad. The increased volume of output accounted 
for increased trade discounts permissible to parties which has 
also been reflected in the band. Another reason for the increase 
in this band during 1955-56 is the decrease in co'fs towards raw- 
materials and wages. 

The interest during the year 1952-53 and 1953-54 has been 
nil because the Industrial Fund provided interest-free financial 
assistance by way of grants and loans. From 1954-55, the in- 
vestment in the Industry was treated as Government capital and 
an interest at 4 per cent was provided for in the Balance Sheets. 
The interest on capital steadily increased and now stands at 5.5 
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per cent and hence it may be seen that the interest band has 
been steadily widening. 

GRAPH I 60 VT.NJRMAL INmSVRY 



The raw-malerial band is widest in the initial stages as the 
industry passed through phases of research and experimentation 
in raw-materials and manufacturing processes. For similar 
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reasons the wages band also shows a corresponding size as con- 
siderable raw-material and man-hours were spent in research and 
experimentation. There has been a gradual decrease in the use 
of raw-material as the workers attained skill through practice 
and there were economics in con.sumption. During 1955-56 the 
raw-material band shrunk because the expenditure on wages and 
other items including contingencies increased. Salaries also in- 
creased during that period. The raw-material band has been 
steady in the following years except during the year 1959-60. 

The wages band after a brpad start in 1952-53 has progres- 
sively narrowed till 1958-59. As mentioned earlier, the size of 
the wages band at its inception has been rather large because of 
developmental expenditure in connection with research and ex- 
perimentation. The wages band again broadened during 1959- 
60 as there was some addition to the work force (casual labour) 
during that year. The band remained more or less steady in 
the .subsequent years. During 1963-64. the wages band narrow- 
ed down due to increase in cost of raw-material. 

Other expenditure under the total prime cost has been gra- 
dually increasing and reached its highest during 1959-60 and 
1960-61. After these years, there is again a steady decrease. 
This band reflects the expenditure on rent, phone bills, etc. 

Salaries actually start in 1^)53-54 and show a steady increase 
till 1956-57. Later, till 1960-61. there is a gradual decline with 
a more deflnite incrca.se from that year. The higher expenditure 
towards salaries ^ire due to the sanction of posts under the Ex- 
pan.sion Scheme, and to the revision of grades in 1961-62. 

GR.APH II 

Time Series 

Graph showing the trend of: Scale 

X axis r’=2 years 
X axis 1"=50.000 Rs. 

(i) Total cost 

(ii) Total Prime cost 

(iii) Total supplementary cost 

(iv) Total output 

T.C.=T.P.C.+T.S.C. 

The general trend of output, total cost and total supple- 
mentary cost follow the expected pattern up to 1956-57. All of 
them increase in an identical pattern showing that while the out- 
put is .increasing, total cost and total supplementary cost is 
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GRAPH n GOVT NIRMAL INDUSTRY 

SHOWING THE 
TREND OF 

(1) TOTAL COST 

(2) T0TAL PRIME COST 

(3) TOTAL supplementary COST 

(A) TOTAL OUTPUT (TC^TPC.+ TS.C.) 
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also increasing proportionately. This slioiild have been the trend 
throughout, but for the fact that during the years 1956-57, 1958- 
59, 1959-60 and 1961-62 there are important points of inflexion 
in the course of output. The most important fact is that while 
during the years 1956-57 and 1961-62 the total cost and total sup- 
plementary cost also followed the path of output, in the remain- 
ing years there is a marked contradiction between the courses 
of total cost and total supplementary cost on the one hand and 
output on the other. During the year 1957-58 there were strikes 
and labour unrest involving loss of about 12 to 15 thousand man- 
hours. which led to a dip in the turnover. In the year 1960-61 
the apparent contradiction between the course of turnover and 
total cost could be explained by the fact that there was again 
labour unrest leading to go-slow methods resorted to by the 
workers. Because of this the output decreased but without 
any consequential decrease in total cost. In fact, because of 
such an altitude on the part of the workers the total cost increased 
more Ihan proportionately as is indicated by its slope at this point. 
The output went down rather markedly after 1^61-62. On the 
other hand the total cost increased during this period, firstly be- 
cause of the scarcity of raw-material (which later led to the 
utilisation of inferior but high priced substitutes), and secondly 
because the prices increased due to scarcities caused by the de- 
claration of the National Emergency. This was particularly so in 
the case of imported raw-materials. 

gr\ph in 

Bar diagram show'ing : 1. Annual turn-over and 

2. Annual total cost. 

X axis : Years 1952-64 

Y axis : Total output and 1 1''— 60,000 Rs. measured in ’000 Rs. 

Total cost f 

Graph III is a bar diagram showing the annual total 
output, annual total cost and its composition A striking fea- 
ture of the bar diagram is that the costs have always been higher 
than the total output. This situation calls for a re-examination 
of cost analysis and expenditure in terms of over-heads and con- 
tingencies. 

A factor to be considered in this regard is the marketability 
of the product at particular prices. Thus a mean has to be 
struck between the marketability of the product and the price it 
can bear for this operation. A feature of the bar diagram is the 
almost identical cost under the raw-materials and wages heads. 
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As among other Handicrafts it may be noticed that there are 
no economies of large-scale production and the costs have cor- 
respondingly increased with additional output. 

During 1961-62 while the output registered its highest point 
expenditure also reached the highest and hence the co-relation 
between the output and expenditure has been maintaind steadily. 
A conclusion from this phenomenon is that co.sts and output 
are closely and directly co-re latcd and there has been negligible 
expenditure on capital investment or sinking of funds towards 
equipment and machinery, the values of which could be realised 
over a period of time. 



CHAPTER VI 


Case Study 2 

Bidriware 


Origin and development 

Bidri, as the name denotes, originated in Bidar, now a town 
in the Mysore State. Before the reorganisation of States, in 1956, 
Bidar, with its tombs and vast imposing fort, was a part of 
Hyderabad State. Stimulated by the aesthctic-art con.scious Bah- 
mani kings, Bidrmare made much headway and in time evolved 
into a leading Handicraft. Historic evidence in regard to the 
origin of Bidri is scattered and only glimpses of its chequered 
career are available. It is said that over 500 years ago Abdullah 
Bin Khaiser migrated to Bijapur and was the first known artisan 
in the Bidri Medium. “Historically”, says Mi5 E.E. Speight, 
“the most we can say is that the last years of the Bahmani 
dynasty, that is the first decades of the 16th century, may have 
seen the first Bidri work.” 

The secret of preparing Bidriware was conceived by a gold- 
smith, who due to his service, won the confidence of Abdullah 
Bin Khaiser. The craft thus became a part of goldsmithy and 
gradually spread to a number of goldsmith families. Among 
the patrons of Bidri were Ahmed Shah Bahmani, the son of 
Allaudin the second, who had an intense interest in the craft. 
The former Nizam of Hyderabad, H.H. Mir Mahaboob Ali, 
Asaf Jah the VI, was also an enthusiastic admirer and the craft 
was nurtured under royal patronage. 

It is generally- believed that Bidriware is not a new art which 
came to be developed in Bidar for the first time. This is akin 
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to the ancient art of inlaying gold and silver in copper and 
steel, which was practised in Persia and Arabia. This again 
suggests that it migrated to India from these countries, but took 
an altogether different form to become the speciality of Bidar.' 

When Ahmed Shah Bahmani transferred his capital from 
Gulberga to Bidar, he invited his craftsmen to the capital and 
bestowed royal patronage. Thus it appears that this craft dates 
back to 500 years to the Bahmani and Baridi dynasties under 
whose patronage it flourished and reached its great perfection 
and beauty. Bidri has thus a common ancestry with the older 
art practised in Arabia and Persia of inlaying gold and silver 
in steel or copper. It differs from others in the basic material 
which in place of steel or copper is an alloy of zinc with small 
proportions of other non-ferrous metals of a dull leaden colour. 
Tills is the innovation which is peculiar to Bidri and hence the 
name Bidriware.’ 

Mr. Abdy Collins, former Director-General of Commerce 
and Industries, H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government, Hyderabad, 
has described the process of making Bidriware. The material 
employed is a combination of zinc and copper in the proportion 
of 16:1. The object of the small mixture of copper is to make 
the zinc take a better polish. The first process is to cast the arti- 
cles to be made in the rough. This is done for the heavier 
objects by covering the matrix with a mixture r wax and Rosin. 
The latter is required to harden the wax. Ovi.r this, a further 
covering of red clay, supported by stops is nlaced and the wax 
is then melted and the molten metal poured in. Smaller objects 
are built up somewhat differently; when the rough cast article 
is ready, if round, is polished on a lathe. Next the design is 
drawn and cut in with a fine pointed instrument. Pure silver, in 
sheets or wires, is then hammered into the design and the article 
is filed and polished. It is then cleaned with a certain earth, 
found in Bidar, probably village site earth, containing salt petre. 
This account agrees in the main with the more detailed one of 

1. S.S. Mensinkai— .Swn’rv of Handicrafts in eight districts of 
Mysore Stale, Karnaink I'liivcrsity, Dharwar, tOtil. p. 1. 

2. Ibid., p. 2. 
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Mr. T.N. Mukherjee. in the journal of Indian Art. April 1885, 
which incorporates the researches of Captain Newhold and Dr. 
Buchana Hamilton. The Royal Austrian Commercial Museum, 
Vienna, published an excellent illustrated account of Bidri in their 
collection of 1885. The publication also included pictures of 
Turkish, Arabian, Persian and Central Asian Metalwares. 

Bidriware has three types of workmanship: 

1. “Z^rnishan" or embossed work, 

2. “Tahnishan” or overlay of sheet silver, 

3. “Tarkashi” or inlaying of wire. 

Demascening in silver is called Bidriware. The name hav- 
ing been derived from Bidar in Hyderabad (now Mysore State) 
whose Mohammedan craftsmen decorate Hukka stands and plates 
in their own most inimitable style of work. The patterns em- 
ployed are in imitation of the poppy plant — ^a design of great 
artistic merit. The prevailing custom amongst the Mohammedans 
in Hyderabad of presenting a complete set of Bidriware to the 
bridegroom at the time of marriage is responsible for its flourish- 
ing trade conditioQs even today. "No dowry is considered com- 
plete among the better class of Mohammedans unless a complete 
set of Bidriware from bed legs to a spittoon is, included. The 
high price often' renders it necessary for the father of a family 
to begin his collection years before his daughter is marriageable. 
Other places of Bidri manufacture are: Lucknow. Purniah, and 
Murshidabad.' 

According to Mr. Speight. “The original use of Bidriware 
was in connection with the smoking of Huqqa. the offering of 
pan and supari, water drinking and ablutions; little boxes known 
as “Dibia” or “Illaichidan” which were round, rectangu- 
lar and oval, were also in vogue. Other well-known traditional 
pieces were the Jam and Abkari, Ugaldan, Surahi, Aftaba and 
Sailabchi. 

Popular among designs is the lotus motif which, according 
to Sir Flinders Petrie, is so widespread that some have seen 

S. Arts find Crafts of India and Pakistan by .Shanti Swaroop, 
p. 85. 
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in it, the source of all ornament. This motif has found its 
way in Pandans, Surahi and other articles. 

Gold inlay work is now rare, but was. at one time, as popu- 
lar as silver. At present, gold inlay is combined with silver 
inlay work and thus a colourful Bidri creation is possible. 

In recent years, Bidriware has shown remarkable adaptabi- 
lity as articles of every day use have been made in Bidri. Buttons 
and Brooches form a part of the exquisite jewellery now being 
produced in Bidri. Boxes have adapted themselves for cigars, 
and cigarettes, trinkets and jewellery and Surahis have evolv- 
ed into fa.scinating lamp bases and flower vases. A recent 
innovation in Bidri, with which the author of this thesis was inti- 
mately associated, is the introduction of figurines. For the first 
time in 1960-61, the Bidri medium was used to represent such 
w-'ii-lTiOwn figurines as Mohini, Buddha and Kataraj. An entry 
for the National Design Competition depicting Mohini in Bidri- 
ware was adjudged the best entry and a new dimension was 
created in the evolution and growth of Bidriware. 

The raw-materials used in the making of Bidriware are zinc, 
copper, pure silver and small quantities of salt pclre. copper 
sulphate and sal. ammoniac. 

The equipment neccssar> arc: moulds, crucibles for melt- 
ing the metals, pointed steel pens for engraving the design, ham- 
mers, chi.scls, files, etc. At the Common Fa< l> Centre, pro- 
vided at Hvderabad for the Mumtaz Bidri Works and the Gul- 
listan Bidri Works Co-operative Societies, power-driven lathes 
and wheels have been provided for shaping and finishing articles. 
With this equipment is combined the artistic skill and endeavour 
of the craftsmen. 

The traditional designing of Handicrafts is on account of 
the social and psychological background, a complex amalgam 
of the influence of religious whim and vanity of rulers and lords 
and the elemental experience, aesthetic genius and t.ehnical com- 
petence of the craftsmen. As one .ooks upon the traditional craft 
products of this country, one comes across patterns of awe in- 
spiring beauty, expressing vision and form and feeling which has 
few parallels in the art treasures of the world. Here one can have 
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a glimpse of the entry of the Indian people in all its infinite 
moods/ 

Organisation 

For the purpose of analysing the growth of Bidriware an 
attempt is being made to compare the organisation of Bidriware 
as it exists at Bidar, now a part of Mysore State, and in its new 
home at Hyderabad. Andhra Pradesh. In Bidar, there were 19 
establishments of which 11 were independent, 2 were partner- 
ships and 6 were co-operatives.' 

An independent organisation normally means a proprietary 
form of organisation, wherein the entrepreneur is ftec to frame 
his own policies of production and distribution and wlio normally 
supplies his own capital, and may be in a position to borrow 
freely to some extent on reasonable terms. 

At Bidar the establishments are found to be formally in- 
dependent, in actuality they are household type of establishments 
where the head of the family secures his supplies of raw-mate- 
rials from the local dealer on credit basis and pays the money 
after the sale of his ware. It amounts to borrowing from the 
trader, who obviously includes an element of interest in the prices 
charged by him for the raw-materials supplied in addition to his 
trade margin. Sometimes the worker is compelled to sell his 
ware to the same trader or to some other middleman if he is not 
in a position to undertake the marketing of his products on his 
own. This is found to be the normal practice in the case of 
independent household type of establishments in the Bidri craft. 
Thus on two accounts the worker is at a disadvantage; firstly, 
he is unable to secure regular supplies of his raw-materials at 
reasonable rates due to lack of resources. As a result, he is 
not able to accumulate stocks with a view to marketing them at 
the proper time, when he would be in a position to obtain reason- 
able prices for his product. In other words, he does not possess 

4. .Survey of Indiiiti Harulirrafis— Uc|)oti on the \f.irkciing of 
Handicrafu sjwnsored tiy tli«‘ All India Ifandiirafis Itoard. I'l'i’i. p. 8. 

.5. S.S. Mensinkai— /4 Sumey of Handinafl'i m dhtiUh of 

the Mysore Stair, Karnaiak University, Dliaiwar, p. 2. 
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the “holding power”. Secondly, he does not possess neces- 
sary funds for financing and marketing. This includes 
storage, costs, and costs involved in the establishment of business 
contacts, with households, and retailers or customers at distant 
places. At best he can sell his wares to the middlemen or cus- 
tomers at neighbouring big towns or cities." 

The six establishments which were reported as co-operative 
producers societies are by far the most important ones. It is 
agreed that co-operation provides an adequate and suitable or- 
ganisation for the small craftsmen who otherwise will be at a 
great disadvantage in producing and marketing their articles. 
It ensures democracy in production and equality in distribution. 
Unfortunately, in many liclds of co-operation in India, a co-ope- 
rative .society is a voluntary organisation, only in name. Even 
in a s<)cicty originally formed by workers coming together, it 
soon degenerates, in most cases, into an organisation for the 
benefit of those who manage to exercise control over the organi- 
sation. The entry of rank outsiders or vested interests, who 
have some resources of their own to invest and who provide the 
leadership has resulted, at least in some cases, in converting the 
co-operative organisation into an engine of tyranny or a dictator- 
ship of the extreme type. No better example of this state of 
alTairs could be Jfound than in the case of the Bidri producers 
co-operative societies at Bidar. Formerly, the'.' so-called co- 
operatixes were independent factory type of orge sations, where 
the partners, or owners, used to provide their own or borrowed 
funds and employed hired craftsmen. The erstwhile Hyderabad 
Gin eminent having realised the poor C'mditions of the craftsmen 
engaged in these crafts, came forward to provide certain facilities 
on the condition that they organise thcmsclxcs into co-operatives. 
The owners of the factories lost no time in utilising ihis opportunity 
and registered their “factories” under the Co-operative Act. 
rnerything remained the same as before except the change in 
name. I'he same workers continued to work for them unmindful 
of the change in name and its sig'<ilicance to them. Some of 
them were carefully chosen and were made “members" of the 


G. JbuL, pp. 
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society perhaps even without knowledge. The owner of the fac- 
tory designated himself as the President or Chairman of the so- 
ciety and nominated his own Secretary and Treasurer. The fac- 
tories which thus came up were known as co-operative producer 
societies in the eyes of the Government. The Managing Com- 
mittee likewise was composed of persons selected by the Chair- 
man. These and similar devices were ciTected to hoodwink the 
Government, only to take advantage of the facilities oilered by 
it. These were some of the facts which were brought to light 
m the course of investigation, into the working of these producers 
co-operatives. The same view regarding form and work of these 
co-operatives has been expressed by a survey unit of the Indian 
Co-operative Union. The report say.s, “In Bidar” four co-ope- 
ratives with about 50 members have been organised in the famous 
Bidri Craft but they can hardly be called co-operatives. They 
are private middlemen’s units merely converted into co-opera- 
tives against the assurance of financial assi.stance. The middle- 
men have now become Presidents. Having provided all the capital, 
there are no managing committees, the Presidents saw “no need” 
for them; since all the money had been invested by them and 
nobody has any information about the nature of co-operative.’ 
This is the apt description of the societies even today. It is fur- 
ther found that the Presidents of these societies arc absentee 
Presidents like absentee landlords. Must of the time they stay 
in Hyderabad where it appears they are engaged in similar acti- 
vities. The societies at Bidar are managed by the Managers 
from Hyderabad while they pay visits to Bidar occasionally.' 

At Hyderabad, Andhra Pradesh, two co-operative societies 
were formed; these were the Mumtaz Bidri Works, which was 
registered on 13th October 1958 under Reg. No. T.A. 24 with 
14 craftsmen and the Gullistan Bidri Works which was register- 
ed on 13lh October 1958 with Reg. No. T.A. 25 with 12 crafts- 
men including 2 parda ladies. The craftsmen/co-operators in 
both these societies were from Bidar and the promoters were 

7. Report on the Markctirij' of Unndirrafts, Ch.ipicr IV, p. 3. 

8. S.S. Mcnsiiik.'ii — Survey of Handicrafts in eight districts of 
the Mysme Slate, Kuriiutak l'iii\crbiiy, Dharwar, p. 5. 
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former karkhanedars at Bidar. Shri Mensinkai’s analysis of in- 
dividual karkhanas being converted into co-operative societies 
for the purpose of utilising Government funds and assistance 
holds good in the case of the Hyderabad societies also. Besides 
the co-operative societies there are 5 Bidri Centres functioning 
in the private sector. 

These are (1) the Bharat Bidri Works Centre. (2) Ances Bidri 
Works Centre, (3) Bashcer Bidri Works Centre, (4) I'amous 
Bidri Works Centre, and (5> Yakhoob Brothers Bidri Works 
Centre. 

A scheme for providing a Common Facility Centre for Bidri 
Workers on co-operative lines was introduced with effect from 
31st August 1957. Under the scheme, assistance in terms of 
grants and loans as also managerial assistance was provided as 
folic V'«' 

During 1958-59 grants worth Rs. 28.100 and loans worth 
Rs. 8,000 were given to the Common Facility Centre totalling 
Rs. 36,100. During 1959-60, a grant of Rs. 8,100 was provid- 
ed while no loans were made during that tear. During 1960- 
61, grants worth Rs. 8,100 and loans worth Rs, 6,0fX) totalling 
to Rs. 14,100 were disbursed to the Common Facility Centre 
for Bidri workers. During 1961-62, a crant of Rs. 3.400 was 
made. 

A work shed costing Rs. 10,000 and cqti ment valued at 
Rs. 10.000 were also provided in addition to Managerial assist- 
ance for production and sales. The production and sale.s figures 
reveal that there was an impressive rise from Rs. 35.000 in the 
first year of production to Rs. 60.283 during the following vear 
(1959-60). During 1960-61, however, there was a sudden drop 
in production which came down to Rs. 28.449. But the set back 
was soon made up and the figures for the following year show- 
ed an all time high taking the production to Rs. 68.664. Sales 
also showed a remarkable improvement during the second year 
as compared to the first but again dropped in the third year. 

A comparison of the production ][)cr worker in the co-opera- 
tive sector and in the leading private sector Bidri Centre reveals 
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that while a worker in the co-operative sector produces Bidri 
valued at Rs. 1,904.16 per annum his counterpart in the private 
sector produces Bidri valued at Rs. 2,750. ' 

Unfortunately, it has not been possible to analyse the earn- 
ings of workers with Yakhoob Brothers which has shown a high- 
er productivity per worker per annum as the firm has declined 
to make such data available. However, an analysis of the emolu- 
ments of workers in private sector firms reveals that they cor- 
respond favourably with those in the co-operative sector. As a 
matter of fact the skilled workers in the private sector are earn- 
ing more than those in the co-operative sector. 

Cullistan Bidri Works 

This is the second co-operative in the Industry and was re- 
gistered on 13th October 1958 under Reg. No. T.A. 25. with 12 
craftsmen including 2 parda ladies, working at their homes. 

The Centre produces articles valued at Rs. 40,000 per an- 
num on an average during the last three years, and most of the 
articles are marketed, through the Government Handicrafts and 
Cottage Industries Emporium. Hyderabad. The Centre also 
executes orders of the All-India Handicrafts Board and the 
Central Cottage Industries Emporium, New Delhi. 

Yakhoob Brothers Bidri Works Centre 

Yakhoob Brothers Bidri Works Centre situated at Malle- 
palli, Hyderabad, is the leading Bidri Centre in the private sector 
and is one of the best-managed. The unit engages 12 workers 
and produces articles worth Rs. 36,000 per annum. 

Since the Co-operative Sector in Bidri has been used as a 
handle by private Karkhanadars or proprietary concerns, as a 
means of acquiring financial assistance from Government and 
not in any spirit of Co-operation, it .seems necessary to look into 
other forms of organisation, wherein Handicrafts could make 
some headvmy. 

The case study of this society shows how the very purpose 
of Co-operative Organi.sation may be defeated if it is imposed 
on people who are psychologically not prepared for it. 
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Household survey 

The Household Survey of the craftsmen reveals that most 
of them are not having proper housing facilities. Many of them 
are living in rented rooms in which bathing, water, electricity, 
and other conveniences are not available. Their economic con- 
dition also seems to be very poor, particularly when the earnings 
are not able to provide for bare necessities. 

Until such time as “psychological preparedness” is obtained 
for sound co-operative institutions, ways and means may have to 
be devised for providing easy financial assistance to private par- 
ties. In most cases it is found that it is the supplier of raw- 
materials or other middleman who provides such funds, since 
they have a stake in the business. Once again it has to be noted 
that the funds supplied by this agency were available at a high 
cost as shown by the rates of interest which stood at 24 per cent 
while the Government charged only 3^ per cent, but provided 
just 20 per cent of the total advance and that too mainly to the 
producers co-operatives. Thus it is clear that both from the 
points of Slew of loans and advances, the smaller establishments 
of the household type were able to secure insufiicient accom- 
modation and that too at a high cost. 

Financial assistance 

More than 50 per cent of the long term fin icial accommo- 
dation was provided by Government and over 4l per cent of the 
loans were supplied by traders or money lenders and a small 
percentage of funds were supplied partl> by friends and relatives 
and partly by the establishments themselves by way of share 
capital in the case of co-operative producers societies and by 
borrowings in the case of others. Thus, the traders or moneylen- 
ders continue to remain, by far. the most important source of 
finance next only to Government. However, it is clear that there 
is a significant difference in the rates of interest charged by the two 
agencies. The former agency charged 24% while the latter charged 
only 3| per cent per annum. It is to be noted that neither co- 
operative banks nor the scheduled banks and insurance companies 
supplied funds even to the bigger so-called producers co-opera- 
tive societies. What is noteworthy is that more than 41 per 
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cent of the total loans supplied were available at a high cost and 
this is the major or the only source of finance insofar as the 
smaller household type of establishments are concerned, since 
the funds from Government source are available only to the 
producers co-operatives. Thus from the point of view of the 
ability to raise long term funds, the small establishments were 
found to be at a great disadvantage.' 

It is thus clear that the smaller establishments who need 
finance most are also at the greatest disadvantage, in terms of 
getting financial assistance at reasonable terms. It will be well 
worth the while for Government, the State Bank of India, the 
Reserve Bank and other commercial and co-operative banks or 
Central and State Financing Agencies to consider practical ways 
and means by which easy financial assistance may be made avail- 
able for smaller establishments. Since the co-operatives are not 
yet psychologically prepared to function in the best co-operative 
traditions and consider the Government as being responsible to 
market their produce, it may be worthwhile to explore avenues 
by which facilities made available to co-operatives are also made 
available to small enterprises of a private nature. It is under 
these conditions, when identical facilities are available to both 
co-operative and non-co-operative centres, will the genuineness 
of forming co_-operatives be gauged in the overall context of the 
evolution of the co-operative movement, in our country. It will 
be pointless to enforce co-operation on people who may at best 
look upon the arrangements as one of convenience and not with 
any regard to the philosophy or principles involved therein. 

The analysis of cost for six selected Bidri items revealed 
that the cost of Silver accounts for about 20 per cent of the 
total cost of the article. Another 20 per cent is accounted for 
as commission allowed to the Sales Emporium, and as profit 
to the Co-operative Society. Designing and inlaying account for 
about 12 per cent of the cost. Other items include: zinc, cop- 
per. coal^noulding. filing, buffing and colouring which share al- 
most equally the remaining 48 per cent of the cost. 

9. S.S. Mensinkai* A Survey of Hnndicrafts in eight districts of 
the Mysore State, Katnatak University, Dharwar, I9t>l, p. 7. 
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TABLE 4 

CoMolldated Statement of Pro forma Acconnts and Balance-Sheet 
GoUetan Bidri Works Co-operative Society, Hyderabad 


SI. 







No. 

Particulars 

1959-60 

mo -61 

1961-62 

1962-63 


1. 

Wages 

11,018.70 

10.668.61 

13,682.81 

12,850.82 


2. 

Raw materials 

7,526.75 

12,853.31 

11,426.10 

20,271.55 

1961-2 

3. 

Contingencies 

150.00 

147.47 

— 

38.50 

1962-3 

4. 

Salaries 

3,554.31 

1,996.00 

1,200.00 

1,200.00 

is not 
audited 

5. 

Depreciation 

1,413.70 

463.90 

440.25 

451.15 


6. 

Interest on Govt. 






capital 

— 

— 

348.68 

187.36 


7. 

Audit fees 

— 

— 

— 






26,129.29 

27,077.84 

34.999.38 


1. 

Sates 


25,643.27 

28,829.53 

39,591.52 


2. 

Production 

31,529.19 

39,465.27 

72,745.03 

45,761.63 


3. 

Profit 

264.17 

— 

280.00 

715.19 


4. 

Loss 

— 

954.27 

— 

— 


5. 

Balance at the 
end of the year 

1,492.49 

62039 

149 62 

755.96 




60,959.71 

66.683.20 

72,004.18 

86,824.30 



It may be seen that the Industry is La’>our Intensive in 
character as wages accounted for nearly 50 pe ent of the total 
expenditure during 1959-60 and 1961-62. Duruig 1960-61, the 
wages bill was about 40 per cent and a little less in 1962-63. 

Raw-material is among other important costs of the Indus- 
try and. during 1959-60, accounted for nearly 33 per cent of the 
total cost, while in 1960-61 it increased to over 45 per cent. 
Again the raw-material bill dropped to about 40 per cent in 
1961-62. It shot up to nearly 60 per cent of the total cost 
which also rose impressively during 1962-63. 

The sales of the Gulistan Bilri Works Co-ope: .itive Society 
have steadily increased from Rs. 27.674 to Rs. 39,592 in 1962 
63. The only exception to this trend was in the year 1960-61 
when the sales dropped slightly. 

The production has also shown a rising trend and has risen 
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from Rs. 31,529 in 1959-60 to Rs. 45.762 in l%2-63 with an 
all time record of Rs. 72,745 in 1961-62. Thus it may lx: seen 
that the society has been functioning on progressive lines. 

Table No. 4 below reflects the consolidated statement of 
pro forma accounts of Mumtaz Bidri Works Co-operative Society. 
The wages form an important component of the total cost account- 
ing for an average of almost 35 per cent. The labour-intensity 
of Bidri is again illustrated. Raw-material is another important 
item of cost and accounts for an average of over 40 per cent of 
the total cost. 

The sales have steadily increased over the ycar.s. During 
1959-60 the sales figure was Rs. 28,^53 which rose to Rs. 42.824 
in 1962-63. The production has also had the same trend and 
has risen from Rs. 36,385 in 1959-60 to Rs. 46.604 in P62-63. 
There has been a slight decline of about Rs. l.OoO in tlie pro- 
duction during 1962-63 as compared to 1960-61 and 1961-62. 

The society has been earning profits regularly and has been 
progressive. 


TABLE 5 

Gonsolldftted Statement of Pro forma Accounts of Mumtaz Bidri 
Works Co-operative Society — 30th Aug:ust 1964 


SI, 





• 


No. 

Particulars 

1959-60 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962^63 

Remarks 

1. 

Wages 

11961.28 

13695.22 

13305.11 

159.^7.25 


2. 

Contingencies 
(including rent) 

668.00 

542,20 

217.53 

269.97 

Year 

l9(il-62 

3. 

Raw materials 

7375.65 

15427.42 

14790.80 

16157.30 

l%2-63 







not 

audited 

4. 

Salaries 

2996.00 

2492.00 

1200.00 

1200.00 


5. 

Depreciation 

682.00 

334.00 

483.51 

532.47 


6. 

Interest on Govt, 
loan 


_ 

360.56 

374.32 


7. 

Audit.fees 

30.67 

35.57 

— 

— 




23713.60 

32526.41 

30357.51 

34471.31 


L 

Sales 

28953.48 

29131.59 

36506.92 

42823.74 


2. 

Production 

36384.98 

47512.90 

47955.57 

46604.00 


3. 

Profit 

245.22 

284.55 

754.72 

207.01 


4. 

Balance at the 
end 

2967.39 

2096.53 

2258.65 

795.78 




68551.07 

79025.57 

87475.86 

90430.59 





CHAPTER VII 


Case Study 3 

Himroo 


Himroo ranks along with Benaras brocades for its luxurious 
sophistication. Made at Hyderabad and Aurangabad (Maha- 
r-isnih.) Himroo is derived from an ancient style of weaving known 
as “Jamaiwar” and was brought to India by the Moghuls. The 
settlement of many weavers in the Aurangabad region provided 
an impetus to the industry, and it is said that over 15.000 Himroo 
looms operated in the area. Under the artistic patronage of 
emperor Aurangzeb (1658-1707) Himroo fabrics made great pro- 
gress and were widely used among the nobility. At about the 
same time another fabric of the Himroo family also came into 
vogue; made a( a mixture of cotton and silk “Mashroo" was 
mostly used because it was permitted as apparel, during 
prayers, by the holy “Quran”. According ti he Islamic Law, 
Mohammedans were not allowed to wear pure silk fabrics spe- 
cially at the time of prayer, whereas a sill, fabric woven with 
a mixture of cotton did not have such religious restriction. There- 
fore mixed fabrics were woven for the ruling Muslim noble 
class. At first this type of weaving known as “Hamroo” 
which meant alike on both surfaces. By. popular usage the term 
Himroo came into vogue and is in use today. Other noted 
fabrics of the Brocade family are “Mushajar” and “Kinkhwab”. 

Himroo consists of cotton yarn for warp am: silk and art 
silk for weft, elaborately woven In spotted stripped or floral de- 
sign. The Kishti or boat design and Kairi or mango design arc 
much sought after. The cloth is an extra weft figuring fabric 
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having a solid coloured ground of satin or twill, and makes ex- 
quisite stoles, furnishing’ material, dressing gowns, ladies coats 
and accessories. 

The Aurangabad District Gazetteer (1884) contains a de- 
tailed account of Arts and Crafts which were being practised 
at that time. Referring to Himroo and Mashroo, the report says, 
“These are well-known fabrics for which our Aurangabad is 
famous. These were woven with a cotton warp and weft of 
pure silk in spotted or stripped patterns, and having the lustre 
of satin. There were 35 units manufacturing Mushroo; the 
Mushroo after being woven was washed in Rhita “Sapeindus- 
Emarginatus" and sweet lemon which gave the fabric a kind 
of gloss. It was generally used by the ladies as garments, where- 
as Himroo which was similar in most respects to Mushroo was 
turned into vests and tunics. The owners of Mushroo works 
were Gujaratis while Himroo units were owned by Bohras. The 
weavers were usually Khathris or Muslims. 

The origin of Himroo Industry at Aurangabad is linked with 
the advent of Muslim rule in South India. During the 14th cen- 
tury when Mohammad Bin Tuglak shifted his capital to Dcogiri 
(now known as Daulatabad which is about 10 miles from Aur- 
angabad) many artisans came along with him and settled down 
around the capital. Amongst them were the weavers of the 
fabrics worn by noble men and their family. Three centuries 
later, when Aurangzeb made Aurangabad his headquarters the 
industry came to be established in the city proper. Since that 
time, the name of Aurangabad was associated with Himroo. 
Himroo weaving was flourishing nearly 200 years ago as it was 
a popular fabric among the Nawabs and elite and formed an in- 
dispensable part of liM', dowry at the time of marriage. With 
changes in sartorial ^shions the craft received a set back. 
During 1930’s the Department of Industries and Commerce of 
the H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government, Hyderabad, took .steps to 
give a fillip^to this declining craft and also helped in its sales 
promotional activities. Thus bulk orders were placed from the 
Royal Palace and some publicity measures were also adopted. 
The Second World War brought a set back to the Himroo Indus- 
try and a number of factories had to close down. Many wea- 
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vers who were in the profession for generations had to adopt 
other means of livelihood. The Post-war period and particular- 
ly after the formation of the All India Handicrafts Board in 
November 1952, the Industry has iit.ide steady progress and has 
found a new home in Hyderabad. 

A number of Himroo weavers thus came to Hyderabad 
and formed two co-operative societies styled as Furnishing and 
Allied Fabrics and Industrial Co-operative Work Centre, Am- 
berpet, Rajtex Handloom Himroo Fabrics Industrial Co-opera- 
tive Society which was subsequently wound up; four private 
karkhanas namely the Hinitex Fabric. Amberpet, Prem Luck 
Himroo Centre, Nallakunta, the Handloom Himroo Works, 
Saroonagar. and the Ajanta Fabrics. Karwan, were also started. 

.Ml the processes from designing to weaving Himroo are 
undertaken at each of the establishments. Usually dyeing of the 
yarn is also done at the centres, but some of the smaller estab- 
lishments either buy dyed yarn or get it dyed after paying the 
dyeing charges at one of the coopc-ativc s>x:ietics. The tools and 
equipment used by the craftsmen are those employed in the Hand- 
loom weaving industry. The main item is the loom, a large ma- 
jority of which arc wooden pit-looms; the looms and their acces- 
sories are usually made locally. 

In recent years, Jacquard looms are ak being used for 
producing Himroo. But the main disadvantagw in this techni- 
que is the limited number of colours which can be introduced 
in the weaving. 

Children are usually employed to work on the “Jala”, which 
besides being economical, also serves as an apprenticeship for 
the young trainees. In a couple of years the trainee evolves 
into full-fledged Himroo craftsman, thus providing an adequate 
work force in the Himroo Industry. 

The main raw-materials used in weaving Himroo are three 
kinds of yam, viz., cotton, staple and rayon (Art Silk). Differ- 
ent shades of dyes are used in the dyeing process and sometimes 
pure or silk khadi is also used in making Himroo. 

Generally, staple yam of 2/60’s counts and Cotton Yarn 
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of 20's counts is used, while Rayon of 150 denier is required. 

The average daily earnings of a weaver depend upon his 
output, and skill and range between Re. 1 and Rs. 3 per day. 

Costing 

Raw-materials are the most important factor and account 
for 72.6 per cent of the overall cost in power loom and 26.9 
per cent in handloom. The consumption of colours, cotton and 
staple yarn per shawl does not differ significantly between the 
two sectors, but silk yarn consumption is far more in power 
looms and accounts for the difference between the two sectors, 
as far as the raw-material components are concernea. The high- 
er consumption of art silk yarn in power looms could be due 
to the fact that it is also used very liberally in the warp of the 
Himroo shawl without being woven on power looms. 

Designs 

The paintings from the Ajanta frescoes seem to have exert- 
ed considerable influence over designs in the Himroo Industry. 
Some of these traditional designs bear the names of the weavers 
originating them. The co-operative societies and other estab- 
lishments have a stock of traditional designs whiph are also used 
and are adapted from time to time. There are distinct florals 
of the Persian school which are discernible in the Himroo fabric. 
This is due to the early Moghul influence on the craft, which 
even today retains its freshness and appeal. The design centres 
of the All India Handicrafts Board and the Handloom Board 
have also supplied various designs. 

Organisation at Hyderabad 

There are four Himroo Centres in the city of Hyderabad 
among which two are co-operative societies and the other two 
are proprietary concerns. 

Rajtex Handloom Himroo Fabrics Industrial Co-operative 
Society has beep defunct. 

The Furnishing and Allied Fabrics Industrial Work Centre 
is situated at Amberpet and was registered as a Co-operative 
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Society on 24 August. l‘)55. with Registration No. 2112. Twenty 
skilled workers and 25 .semi-skilled workers are employed. 

The skilled workers earn from Rs. 1.50 to Rs. 3.00 per 
day while the unskilled worker earns Re. 1.00 per day. 

The working capital of this society is Rs. 4,000. and Rs. 3,500 
have been invested in tools and equipment. 

A worker can produce 8 shawls per month and if working 
on piece rale is paid about Rs. 6.00 per shawl. 

The equipment includes looms, warp, jalas, shutters, etc. 
The Centre produces articles such as shawls, curtains, and fur- 
nishing material. 

The Government has given a loan of Rs. 4,000 to be repaid 
within a period of 10 sears. The Management feels that further 
assistance to the extent of Rs, 8,000 towards working capital 
and Rs. 2,ooo towards looms would help in increasing produc- 
tion and employment. 

Household Survey 

Among the 78 craftsmen surveyed. 35 were found to be 
literate. Se\entecn families consist of more than one craftsman, 
and the ascrage size of the family is 5. The average income of 
the family is ks. ‘>3 per month, whereas the expenditure per 
family is R.s. 100. Only 5 families have othc* ources of income 
mainly from landed properts or rentals. / majority of the 
craftsmen reside in rented houses, the amenities in which are 
extremely poor. Out of the 61 householus surs'eyed, only 30 
had attached bath-rooms, 30 had latrines, 8 had water facilities, 
and only 4 were electrified. The average incidence of indebted- 
ness of a family was Rs. 70 per year. The purpose of the debt 
is either for celebrating a marriage, medical treatment or domes- 
tic expenditure. 

Forty-one (or 66-2 3 per cent) among the 61 households 
surveyed lived in rented houses. Twenty among 61 (i.e., 33-F3 
per cent) lived in their own houses. 

Marketing 

The bulk of the production is marketed through the Gov- 
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eminent Handicrafts and Cottage Industries Emporium at Hy* 
derabad and its branches in the districts. Some supplies are also 
made to the Central Cottage Industries Emporium, New Delhi 
and other leading emporia in the country. There is no serious 
marketing problem and most of the production is sold. How- 
ever, with more concerted marketing efforts and a systematic 
study of consumer preferences even greater consumption of 
Himroo products would be possible, enabling expansion in pro- 
duction. The Textile Designing Centre at the Village Industries 
Artisans Training Centre, Mushirabad has produced numerous 
textile designs, many of which have not been communicated to 
the craftsmen. It is recommended that the Textile Designing 
Centre may be merged with the Research and Design Centre at 
Hyderabad so that a coordinated effort at design, production 
and extension could be undertaken. The textile wing has also 
specialised in designs for carpets, Kalamkari and Sarees. 

The powerloom factories which were hitherto manufacturing 
items like sarees and bed-spreads, have now taken to weaving Him- 
roo shawls. Due to their technological superiority they have a cost 
advantage and provide severe competition to the hand loom 
Himroo. Restrictions regarding the quantum of Himroo shawls 
to be woven on powerlooms may be considered as an effective 
step to provide -relief to the Handloom Himroo sector. Alter- 
natively, a cess on Himroo shawls woven in the powerloom 
factories may be levied to offset the cost advantage in favour 
of powerlooms. 

Technological improvements in the Handloom Himroo sec- 
tor will also have to be taken up urgently and research centres 
charged with the responsibility of evolving looms for greater 
productivity and with lesser effort. Though Jackquard looms 
may be an answer to this problem, there are restrictions in the 
number of colours that can be used and hence there may be a 
monotony in the final product. However, a section of the Hand- 
loom Himrdd may switch over to Jackquards looms, over a 
phased programme. Research on Jackquards looms, to enable 
more colours to be used, can also be undertaken fruitfully, re- 
sulting in effective measures to meet the competition from power- 
looms. 
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The introduction of Jackquards looms however will eliminate 
the existing practices by which helpers on the pit looms become 
trained weavers after some time. Therefore the need for the 
introduction of training schemes becomes important along with 
the supply of Jackquard looms on hire-purchase basis. 

There is some difficulty in the obtaining of raw-materials 
particularly yarn in the open market at competitive rates. Mea- 
sures can be taken to have an annual quota fixed from the office 
of the Textile Commissioner to enable procurement of good qua- 
lity raw-material at competitive prices. 

Himroo may also be woven in woollen yarn, which could be 
particularly useful in cold western climates. Experimental pro- 
duction in this regard has been quite encouraging and there is 
scope for its introduction in a larger measure. 

Ihe analysis of cost for weaving Himroo shawls reveals that 
the raw-material would account for 26.9 per cent while wages 
would be 53.1 per cent. The remaining 20 per cent includes 
cost of overheads and profits to the society. 


TABLE 6 

Consolidated Statement of Pro forma Accounts and Balance-Sheet 


SI. 

No. 

Particulars* 

1958-59 

1959-60 

mo-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1 . 

Wages 

10,463.76 

16,444.31 

21,679.97 

19,568.34 

20,780.51 

2. 

Raw materials 

6,633.84 

5,839.71 

8,335.46 

?, 797.54 

9,652.98 

3. 

Contingencies 

2.002.54 

2.585.78 

1.813,81 

1,839.53 

2,016.65 

4. 

Salaries 

4,349.46 

4,245.98 

4,656.00 

3,802.97 

4,916.77 

5. 

Depreciation 

377.00 

668.80 

750.36 

679.42 


6. 

Interest on Govt. 






loan 

150.00 

180.00 

356.23 

— 

— 

7. 

Audit fees 

40.00 

166.C0 

100.00 

— 

— 

8 . 

Managerial 







assistance 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9. 

Share capital 

611.67 

359.00 

535.73 

467.56 

352.47 

10. 

Sinking Fund 

777.88 

549.66 

717.63 

576.51 

597.20 

11. 

Helpers Deposit — 

134.67 

209.70 

143.98 

158.36 

12. 

Grants from 







Government 

3,375.00 

2,475.00 

3,049.00 

2,000.00 

2,196.77 

13. 

Production 

17,371.33 

37,162.51 

49,546.21 

46.177.96 

47,392.75 

14. 

Sales 

23.940.33 

36,676.93 

49,243.48 

44,978.28 

40,836.46 

15. 

Profit 

487.85 

3.424.35 

970.61 

1,634.12 

8,118.35 
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It may be seen from Table 5 that the production of the 
society has increased from Rs. 17,371.33 in the year 1958*59 to 
Rs. 37,162.52, i.e., an increase of about 114 per cent. 

In the year 1960-61 the production increased to Rs. 49,546.21 
and incidentally this represents the peak year of production and 
sales of Himroo products. The percentage of increase compared 
to the year 1958-59 is 185 per cent and compared to the pre- 
vious year, i.e., 1959-60 is 33.3 per cent. 

In the year 1961-62, the production had slightly decreased 
compared to the previous year, i.e., 1960-61 and stood at Rs. 
46,177.96. The decrease compared to the previous year was 
about 0.08 per cent. It may be noted here that the production 
when compared to the years 1958-59 and 1959-60 was on the 
increase. 

The .society has all along been earning profits, from Rs. 
488 which was the lowest in the year 1958-59 to Rs. 8,118.38 
(un-audited) in the year 1962-63. 



CHAPTER Vlll 


Case Study 4 

Silver Filigree 


The Silver Filigree Industry is practised at two leading 
centres in India — Cuttack in Orissa and Karimnagar in Andhra 
Pradesh. 

The Silver Filigree Industry of Karimnagar started over 200 
years ago when Elgandal was the headquarters of the district. 
Some of the goldsmiths specialised in this craft and thus silver 
filigree became a part of goldsmithy and was practised by a com- 
munity known as Viswakarmas. It is said that Shri Kadarla 
Ramayya of Elgandal and Shri Srecramoj Venkatraraayya of 
Manakondur both of whom belong to the traditional goldsmithy 
community of “Kamsali” originated the industry. Elgandal and 
Manakondur are* villages lying within a distance of about 7 miles 
from Karimnagar. Elgandal was the district headquarters of the 
then existing administration. Judged by some of 'le old designs 
and the products of this Centre, it would seem that the craft and 
designs had been influenced by foreign countries, particularly the 
Middle East. There is no recorded history, regarding the origin of 
the industry. The present workers who are the direct descendants 
of the founders of the industry, state that their ancestors used 
to tour abroad and it was quite likely that they had picked up 
the techniques and designs from these countries and with their 
own dexterity developed it here.’ 

1. CcnsiKs of India. HHiI. Volnr'a 2, .A. I*. Part 7. Rural Craft 
Sun'py (Filigree liul.) by A. Chandra'ickhar, l.\S.. Superintendent of 
Census Operations, A.P., p. 1. 
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When Karimnagar became the district headquarters the Silver 
Filigree craftsmen moved here as it offered a wider market and 
greater facilities. Venkatesham and Venkatramayya were two 
of the earliest craftsmen whose memory is even today respected 
by the silver filigree workers. The subedar of Karimnagar permit- 
ted the use of an entire locality called “Kota Bazar” for settling 
the Silver Filigree craftsmen that migrated to Karimnagar.* 

The Industry was patronised by the aristocracy and the arti- 
cles produced were intended to serve the affluent sections of the 
community. Thus there was scope for limited operation and 
concentration of the craft in one particular place. In more re- 
cent years there has been a tendency for producing smaller and 
less expensive items which are also useful for middle-class families. 

In 1930, the Talukdar Mr. Shaik Yaver Ali brought some 
samples of Silver Filigree Work from Cuttack. Thus several new 
designs and ideas were introduced in the craft. Tlie main dif- 
ference between the Silver Filigree of Karimnagar and that of 
Cuttack is that while in the former two round wires are intertwin- 
ed, in the latter only one square wire is used.* 

In 1911, Silver Filigree articles were selected for the Delhi 
Durbar and the Calcutta Exhibition, where they were awarded 
certificates of merit. In 1925 in the All-India Bombay Exhibi- 
tion a special demonstration of Silver Filigree was arranged which 
attracted appreciative attention. 

There are 35 families in Karimnagar town, ail of them be- 
longing to the Kamsali community (goldsmiths and silversmiths) 
who are now engaged in this industry. 

Eighty of the silver filigree workers organised themselves 
into a co-operative society styled “Tarkushan Industrial Co-ope- 
rative Society” in 1953, which practically holds the monopoly 
of the craft. “Tarkushan” in Urdu means drawing of wire. 
The Society has been addressing itself to organisational and fin- 
ancial development of the craft and has also taken steps in mar- 

2. Silver Filigree by M.N. Upadhyay, "Andhra Pradesli" Jour- 
nal of the Department of Information and Public Relations, Govt, 
of Andhra Praddsh, Nov. 196J1, p. 18. 

3. Ibid. 
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keting the products. Government assistance in the form of loans 
and grunts has been instrumental in helping the craft to ward off 
a critical phase in its growth. 

Raw-materials — Manufacturing process 

The raw-material used in the Karimnagar Silver Filigree 
Industry is pure silver, while alloys are used in other parts of 
the country. Besides silver, a small quantity of copper and brass 
are needed for soldering the filigree pieces. The equipment re- 
quired is Bee wax “Nawsagar”, “Gumchics”, “Bhoosa”, sul- 
phuric acid and coal. 

The manufacturing process is very intricate and is outlined 
here in brief; it commences with the drawing of silver wires, 
with the aid of machines of 14 gauge. Before Government assist- 
ance was provided for buying wire drawing maciiine, silver in- 
gots were beaten on an anvil and elongated into a rough wire. 
7’he wire was put through a steel wire gauge known as “Janthar- 
patti" or “‘Kanibechchu” which had apertures of different gau- 
ges. One end of the wire was passed through the Kambcchchu 
so that as the wire was drawn through a particular gauge, it also 
attained that gauge. The wire had to pass through several smal- 
ler gauges until the required gauge was reached. This process 
was both laborious and time consuming and the hand-operated 
drawing machine has facilitated the easy drawing silver wiie. 
Liven now the “Kambechchu’* is used to draw finer gauges, down 
to 34 gauge as the drawing machine can be operative only till 
gauge 14. Sometimes a circular disc called ‘'Ravvabilla” with 
an aperture at the centre is used for drawing smaller gauge 
wires. 

The next stage consists of twisting the thin silver wire and 
flattening it. lliis is perhaps the most important stage of opera- 
tion before the design is executed. 

Two strands of the silver wire of 34 gauge are wound to- 
gether with the aid of a “charkha”. Before winding, the wire 
is heated in a charcoal furnace. The strands have to be wound 
and rewound thrice over, till ultimately a fine pleated siring of 
silver is obtained. The wound wire is rolled and put in a fur- 
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nace. which is an earthen pot broken into half and the closed 
half kept in an inverted position with burning coal, for two or 
three minutes. 

The pleated wire is cut into small pieces of If" in length. 
Each piece is then flattened carefully on an anvil by beating lightly 
with a hammer. The flat strip that results is about 36 gauge with 
granular edge or pleats on either side. 

The preparation of thin flat silver strips within the wire with 
fine granular edges contains the secret of filigree work. These 
flat pieces are later bent into diflerent shapes and fixed vertically 
within a frame. 

The article to be produced is made up of a number of com- 
ponent parts that are pieced together. Each of these parts is 
made into a block with an outer frame within which the required 
design is worked out and the final details filled in. For example, 
Pandan or a box to carry betel leaves and nuts, will be made up 
of 5 rectangular blocks namely the four sides and the lid being 
joined together and fixed on to a silver plate bottom. Each of 
these rectangular blocks have a silver frame within which the 
required design is made up by shaped pieces being put together 
and fixed. 

Designs and products 

The filigree products are generally designed with an eye to 
elegance. Trays, Pandans, flower vases, cigarette boxes, buttons 
and jewellery are popular creations. Other products include kum- 
kum boxes, scent holders, ash trays and peacocks. 

The designs are generally florals with creepers, leaves and 
flowers. The filigree industry can execute any other design that 
is required. The best known design is known as the Karimnagar 
design which reflects a high degree of exquisite workmanship. 

Organisation 

In view of the critical situation faced by the Tarkushan So- 
ciety, it has been afforded considerable financial assistance. In 
spite of the severe competition from mechanised and cheaper 
silver filigree from other States, the Karimnagar society made 
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a steady recovery. Undeterred by the onslaught of mechanisa- 
tion in other parts of the country in the Filigree Industry the 
Karimnagar worker stuck to his guns and was loyal to his tech- 
nique and faithful to the purity of hi- raw-materials. The de- 
cline in royal and aristocratic patronage was also a hard blow, 
and the society had indeed to face a critical situation. However, 
in 1957 the Government provided aid and enabled the Tarkushan 
Industrial Co-operative Society to obtain credit facilities to the 
extent of Rs. 25,000. The Society repaid Rs. 10,000 and has 
also acquired their present office-cura-workshop at a cost of Rs. 
7,000. The society has also received an outright grant of Rs. 
5,000 in 1950-57 with which three wire drawing machines cost- 
ing Rs. 1,200 each were acquired. The State Government also 
sanctioned managerial assistance of Rs. 3,000 from 1957-58 to 
1960-<?1 

Costs 

The cost of an article can be divided under two broad 
heads; (a) cost of silver, and (b) wages. The cost of an article 
is fixed on the basis of its weight in silver. Even the wages are 
arrived at on a graded scale with reference to the weight of the 
article. 

The cost of silver in an article of 12 tolas weight is taken 
as Rs. 25. 

I'he labour charges are worked at the rate of Rs. 2 per 
day per craftsman. It is reckoned that a craftsman will be able 
to work two tolas of silver a day. 

Production and Marketing 

The average annual production amounted to Rs. 16,496.98. 
The Government Handicrafts and Cottage Industries Emporium, 
Hyderabad, purchased articles worth Rs. 10.425.56 while articles 
worth Rs. 9,697.55 were sold in the open market. Since there 
in no regular demand for the articles these are produced as 
per orders placed on the society. Generally, the workmen are 
fully employed during November to May when there is a boom 
in the market. 
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It is possible to increase prcxluction by at least 35 per cent 
if more orders arc forthcoming, lliis again involves concerted 
marketing efforts including publicity and sales promotion. The 
products could also be supplied to leading emporia throughout 
the country. It is also possible that an export market could be 
found for these products which would go a long way in stimulat- 
ing the silver filigree industry. 

One of the problems faced by the Society is the delayed 
payments received by it from the Government Emporia. In 
spite of the fact that the State Government has alTordcd financial 
assistance the silver filigree industry at Karimnagar has not yet 
been organised in a rational way. Its greatest requirements seem 
to be standardisation of designs and products, improved work- 
shop facilities and above ail a stimulated demand which could 
be provided for by a vigorous and dynamic marketing policy. 
With the provision of effective demand, the society will be able 
to produce more and will also work to its full capacity. 

The Research and Design Centre at Hyderabad has made 
some initial progress in the evolution of simple tools which could 
save time and improve production. If these tools are patented 
and distributed among silver filigree workers it would be possible 
to have far greater production at possibly lessee costs. There is 
also a need for the realigning of designs to suit modern require- 
ments. Perhaps the most effective medium in which silver fili- 
gree may express itself is in terms of jewellery. With the in- 
troduction of the Gold Control Order and the subsequent short- 
age of and restriction in the production of gold ornaments, silver 
has come into its own and silver filigree may well be the answer 
for the ornament-conscious part of our population. Silver filigree 
could also be the base for rolled gold or gold-covered ornaments 
which are being made with such charactcri.stic finesse at Masuli- 
patam and other parts of Andhra Pradesh. Gold-covered filigree 
will not only be novel but will also provide a new dimension 
in jewellery and ornamentation in India. 

The table (p. 100) details the pro froma accounts and bal- 
ance sheet of Tarkushan Industrial Co-operative Society, Karim- 
nagar. Like most other Handicrafts, Silver Filigree is al-so la- 
bour intensive, more so than others. Thus wages constitute an 
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important part of the total cost and range from 35 to 50 per cent. 
The Raw-material which is pure silver, also accounts for a compar- 
able percentage in the cost and also ranges from 35 to 50 per 
cent. Other items like contingencies, salaries and interest on 
Government capital account for the other cost. 

The production in the Society has been fluctuating cyclically. 
The rise in production during a year is invariably followed by a 
drop, which is again picked up in the following year, only to 
drop again. Thus the production increased from Rs. 4.902 in 
1956-57 to Rs. 20.970 in 1957-58. It dropped to Rs. 15,501 in 
the following year but rose to Rs. 17,127 in 1959-60. 1960-61 
saw the production drop to Rs. 12,390, which improved in the 
following year to Rs. 14,297. 

The sales have also been fluctuating from year to year. 
Starting with Rs. 2,809 in 1956-57 the sales figure rose impressively 
to Rs. 21,792 in 1957-58. The sales decreased progressively 
during the next three years and reached the value of Rs. 13,309 
in 1960-61. The position was recovered in the following two 
years when the sales showed Rs. 16,744 in 1961-62 and Rs. 
19,601 in 1962-63. This fluctuation in production and sales has 
been a recurring phenomenon. Correspondingly, the profits 
have also been fluctuating and there is a need for stabilising pro- 
duction, ^les and costs and a rationalisation of the Society’s 
working. 



CHAPTER IX 


Case Study 5 

Kondapally Toys 


Oriffin and Development 

Kondapally is a village situated at a distance of about 12 
miles from Vija>awada in the Krishna District of Andhra Pra- 
dcali. I lie village is situated at the foot of a thickly wooded 
hill, whose forests abound in a light and soft wood specially suit- 
ed for the manufacture of toys. The village has a population 
of fi.OOO people among whom sixteen families of “Ar\a-Kshetri- 
jas” arc engaged in the toy industry. Others live on agriculture, 
stone breaking, village service, collecting forest produce and in 
the production of “Rasakaspura Bhasma*’, for which the village 
holds a unique *name.‘ 

The skill of toy making is found in a cbscly knit com- 
munity and originated in 1362. Historically it is s; 1 that a group 
of 200 families, among whom were toy makers, migrated from 
Rajasthan due to difficult conditions there a^d settled in and 
around the Krishna District in Andhra Pradesh. The number 
has since dwindled and many of them have taken to more lucra- 
tive callings.” 

The wood available in the surrounding fore.,is is known as 

1. .Ml liuiia ll.intliaaf(s Bo.»id-.\n Economic .Assessment of 
Kondapally Toys. 1%1. 

2. Kondap.ilh Tins. M.N. ^'padliyav. Dcpaniuait of In- 
formation and Public Relations, ".Viiuhra I’rade'Ii", fuls. lOfi-T pp. 
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Punki wood (Gyrocarpus-Asiaticus-Glotia-rattile formis), which 
is light, soft and strong. 

A special feature of the Kondapally toys is their highly 
stylised characters depicting various occupational patterns obtain- 
ing in a typical Indian village. Other subjects protrayed among 
Kondapalli toys, are animal figures, mythological characters, in- 
cluding the “Rasleela” of Krishna and the Dasavathar set. Their 
form and colour have set a distinct pattern in toy making. 

A remarkable feature of the Kondapally Toy Industry is its 
faithfulness to tradition and few. if any, changes have been made 
in the form and colour of the toys since their inception. 

Raw-materials — Manufacturing Process 

The raw-materials used by the Industry are punki wood 
“Tello Punki”, tamarind seeds, colours, paints, gum arabic, imi- 
tation gold leaf and nails. All the raw-materials are locally 
available; the wood which is abundantly available in the neigh- 
bouring forests is consumed to an extent of 30 tons annually by 
the Toy Industry. Since seasoned wood is not available, it is 
cut and dried in the shade and in the slow heat of burning 
paddy husk and saw dust. In the past, vegetable and mineral 
colours were being made and used, but with the advent of in- 
expensive powder and water colours, the indigeitous techniques 
have been discontinued. The consumption of synthetic colours, 
which is available locally, is valued at Rs. 2,000. There has 
never been a dearth of raw-material for the industry; its main 
problem is lack of skilled craftsmen and ready markets. 

The tools used are simple and include sledges, hammers, 
marking gauges, chisels, cutting pliers, Carborandum stone grind- 
ing machine, etc., all of which are locally available. There is 
a need for devising improved tools and simple machinery with 
a view to reducing cost and increasing production. The appli- 
cation of colours also needs to be improved as the finish is, some- 
times, quite unsatisfactory. The artisans make their own brushes, 
from squirrel Imir, for applying colour to the toys. The cost of 
the equipment of an average artisan ranges between Rs. 100-150.* 

3. All India Handicrafts Board, Economic dacMnrnt of Kon- 
dapally Toy Industry, p. 2. 
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The manufacturing process takes 6-10 days including the 
period taken for artificial seasoning of wood. The first step in 
the manufacturing process is the cutting of wood into required 
sizes: a triangular piece is cut from large blocks according to 
the size of the toys required. These pieces are subjected to a 
process of slow heating with the aid of saw dust to eliminate 
moisture. The main form is carved out with the aid of a sharp 
chisel. Later, the surface is filed and fixtures like hands, fin- 
gers, ears, nose, etc., are joined to the main body, with an ad- 
hesive paste made of tamarind seeds. It is interesting to note 
that the tamarind seed paste “Chintambali” used here is also 
used in Nirmal Toy making. The paste also serves to set right 
malformations. The next step consists of the application of 
light glue which is followed by a process of drying. The last 
stage, which involves considerable skill, is the finish and painting 
of the tovs in suitable colours. Kondapally toys are known for 
their charming colours and are much sought after. Both oil and 
water colours are used for painting; though oil colours are 
more expensive they provide a more attractive finish and longer 
life to the toy 

A scientific division of labour exists in the toy industry and 
the elder members usually take up the more difficult parts of 
the operation. tThe painting is done by women while the child- 
ren help in collecting wood and in the making of basic shapes. 

Designs and products 

Kondapally toys are known for their high’y stylised charac- 
ter which is one of the main reasons for their popularity. The 
designs are mostly traditional and hardly any innovations have 
been made either in designs or colour schemes. This loyalty 
to tradition has not adversely affected the popula'^'ty of the toys. 
A remarkable feature is that there is a freshness and naive charm, 
even though few new designs have been added. 

The products include the Dasavathara set port -aying the 
incarnation of Vishnu in various nu'aifestations or “Avatharas”, 
Rama. Laxmana. Scctha and Hanuman. a set of 12 toys depict- 
ing Indian School Children, a set of 24 toys portraying Indian 
tribesmen, the Goddess Saraswati playing Veena, the Goddess 
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Laxini on the Lotus flower, occupational patterns obtaining in 
a typical Indian village including the Sadhu. the Fishermen, 
the Policemen, the Washermen, the peasant and his wife. etc. 
Birds are also made among Kondapally toys, outstanding among 
which is the peacock, which has been declared as the National 
Bird. The Ambari elephant is a striking creation with its richly 
ornamented and gaily caparisoned “Howda”. A model Indian 
village can be assembled with a set of Kondapally toys includ- 
ing houses, temples, toddy tappers, occupational paterns, police- 
men and the regal ambari elephant. There seems to be some 
stagnation in designs and it may be well worth the while to 
create new forms in the same style so that the changing life in a 
village may be portrayed. Emphasis on developmental activity 
including panchayat samithis in session, community development, 
family planning, etc., in the same style may create new interest 
and would be of educative value. Lack of standardisation is a 
major problem and is a deterrent to effective marketing. EfTect- 
tive steps towards standardisation will be a step in aid to higher 
quality and wider markets. 

Organisation 

The Kondapally Toys Manufacturing, Purchase and Sales 
Society Ltd. was registered in January 1936, with a member- 
ship of 49 and share capital of Rs. 2,050. The lotal capital in 
the form of tools and equipment invested in the Industry at 
Kondapally is estimated at Rs. 2,500. The Industry provides 
gainful employment to 20 skilled craftsmen and about 20 to 
30 of their dependents. The total employment is estimated at 
about 50. The annual production is of the value of Rs. 22.000 
including that of the three craftsmen, who are working on their 
own. The craftsmen and office-bearers of the society judge the 
articles before acceptance. The existing craftsmen arc able to 
meet only about l/5th of the total demand. Supply is inela.stic 
due to the scarce factor of skilled labour, as it requires about 
18 months for a trainee to learn the craft.* 

The Purchases and Sales Co-operative Society was organis- 
ed to arrest the declining trend in the craft and to put the toy 


4 . Ibid, 
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industry on a sound economic footing. 1'he Society started func- 
tioning with a modest capital of Rs. 85 and a membership of 
14 individuals. The growth of the society was affected even from 
the initial stages by the malpractices of some of the members 
who were selling their toys directly to ^.ustomers, quite contrary 
to the rules of the Society. Till 1945 the annual turnover of 
the Society did not exceed Rs. 3,000. There was another set 
back in 1951-52 when some of the members deserted the Society 
and stopped selling through it. As a result of this the turnover 
of the Society during the year decreased to Rs. 903. Since 1952- 
53 there has been a steady improvement in the Society’s sales. 

Although there has been an upward trend in the sales dur- 
ing recent years, the financial position of the Society has not 
shown any appreciable improvement. This is partly due to the 
accumulated losses incurred during the earlier ^cars. A sum 
of R.'i. 1.^21.75 p. w'as advanced to workers and others which 
became a bad debt «)n 30th June 1964. Out of 49 members 
on the registers of the Society, only 23 are artisans and the rest 
arc sympathisers. The Society buys toys from its members at 
agreed rates on cash basis and sells ‘.hem at fixed prices which 
includes a mark-up of 19 per cent; 16 per cent being Society’s 
commission while three per cent is credited to the artisan mem- 
bers’ thrift deposit account. The share capital of the Society 
as on 31.12.1958 was Rs. 2,257 and the reserve fund was Rs. 
92.12. 

The All India Handicrafts Board sanctioned a grant of Rs. 
5,000 as working capital to the Society in 1954 which saved the 
Society from a difficult situation. The society has a cash-credit 
account with the Vijayawada Central Co-operative Bank Ltd., 
with a limit of Rs. 3,000. The Government of Andhra Pra- 
desh gave a grant of Rs. 900 to the society during the V'cars 
1954-55 and 1955-56 towards the remuneration of the Manager 
and a further sum of Rs. 400 during the year 1956-57. But the 
working resources of the society are still far from satisfactory. 
There is a two-fold need to impro' e the output of tlie society. 
First, a system of incentives may be intioduccd which would he 
operative for supplies over and above the fixed quota for each 
member, on a sliding scale basis. Secondly, there is a need for 
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traiaing more artisans and ensuring better marketing facilities 
so that higher emoluments in other callings may not act as a 
deterrent to members to continue in the society. So far the 
trend has been, for trainees, to avail training facilities and then 
to deviate to a more lucrative calling. Unless long-term mea- 
sures are adopted and a guarantee of minimum wages arc en- 
sured, it will not be possible for the society to hold on to mem- 
bers. There is also a need for introducing an objective evalua- 
tion of standards of production. Since the members of the co- 
operative also judge or accept production from their colleagues, 
it is not possible to ensure the highest standard and hnish. Once 
second rate production is accepted, there will be no rca.son for 
the craftsmen to attempt anything better. Rejections by mem- 
bers of the co-operative will not be possible because there is 
a kinship feeling among them, and rejections are treated as 
prestige issues and hinder the harmonious growth of the society 
itself. Often, disagreements on standards of production have 
been the raison d’etre for members to form factions which 
undermine the de\elopment of the society itself. It is there- 
fore suggested that a quality marking scheme be introduced to 
cover the toys. 


Age group and Economic status 

The Kondapally toy manufacturing Co-operative Purchases 
and Sales Society has 20 skilled craftsmen. Six skilled craftsmen 
are operating privately in the Cottage Toy Centre which is a 
proprietary concern. 

Sixteen members are self-supporting while 9 are earning 
dependents. One of the members is a dependent. The House- 
hold Survey of the craftsmen shows that most of them do not 
have modern housing facilities in spite of the fact that they live 
in their own ancestral houses. 

Eighteen households were enquired into to make a study 
of their living conditions. The survey revealed that 61.1 per 
cent of them owned houses; 72.2 per cent do not have bathroom 
facilities, 88.8 per cent do not have latrines and none of the 
houses have electric connections. The average size of the family 
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was only three. The average monthly income of 18 households 
was found to be Rs. 100 while their expenditure was about Rs. 
104. The earnings of a skilled craftsman range between Rs. 
100-150 per month and that of a semi-skiiled craftsman between 
Rs. 60-90. 

Costing and prices 

Detailed records are not available to analyse the costs of 
production. Estimates furnished by the spokesmen of the so- 
ciety and corroborated by individual craftsmen indicate that the 
raw-material cost accounts for only 15-20 per cent of the total 
cost. Ovcihcad expenses are insignificant and wages form the 
major element of co.st, accounting for 72-80 per cent of the total 
cost structure. In addition to fair wages the craftsman can also 
earn a •■•nail profit. 

One of ihe major needs of the Toy Industry at Kondapally 
is wood seasoning facility. The process of dr>ing the punki wood 
in vogue is crude and time-consuming. Often there are com- 
plaints regarding cracks in the wolxI bad finish and colour fad- 
ing. A wood sca.suning plant and standardisation of process and 
quality of colours, designs and sizes will go a long way in putting 
the industry op a sound footing. 

Dearth of trained craftsmen i.s perhaps the greatest problem 
in the growth of the Industry. Thuut’a attempts ve been me^e 
to train apprentices there has been no apprccia. .e addition to 
the numlx;r t)f craftsmen in the industry. The Government could 
review the training scheme and provide conditions for the trai- 
nees to continue in the Society. 

The number of toy making families were 50 about 35 years 
ago. Now the number is lb. But the dem.ti.d for the toys 
has progressively grown. The Kondapally toy manufacturers 
Purchases and Sales ('o-t>perative Society e.stablished in lb3b and 
re-organised in 1453 includes all the families except one. The 
total number of skilled artisans L only 14 of which 17 woik 
in the Society. The number of arti.sans arc not growing in spite 
of training facilities provided at Government expense. The 
trainees after ctunpletion arc drifting to oth..r avocations which 
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must be prevented. The society has always more orders than 
it can execute.* 

Marketing 

The Co-operative Society has contacts with leading Handi- 
crafts Emporia throughout the country who account for a major 
part of the sales of the society. During 1957-58 the society sold 
toys worth Rs. 17,328. 

Though the Co-operative Society has made contacts through- 
out the country it needs to be supported by a vigorous publicity 
and sales promotion drive. At present, no publicity worth the 
mention is being afforded either to Kondapally toys or to any 
of the other Handicrafts of Andhra Pradesh. In line with mo- 
dern marketing methods and to effectively create new markets, 
a well-organised and vigorous sales promotion drive supported 
by wide publicity would be most effective. It is suggested that 
three per cent of the turnover of Handicrafts should be reserved 
for publicity and sales promotion, which may include the issue 
of illustrated catalogues and pricelists, advertisements in lead- 
ing newspapers and journals in India and abroad, the making 
of colour films, including manufacturing processes to be exhibit- 
ed through trade commissions abroad, the bolding of special ex- 
hibitions, the conduct of market research in special areas and 
the deputation of trade teams to Europe and America. A care- 
ful analysis of the demand patterns of Handicrafts of Andhra 
Pradesh at International Fairs must be made by experts and trade 
interests invited specially to view the products. Details and 
specific information, regarding production schedules, prices, 
F.O.R./F.O.B. destination, packing methods and delivery time 
has also to be furnished without which trade interests will not 
be interested to place substantial orders. The names and addres- 
ses of interested parties along with a report of their specific re- 
quirements and suggestions pertaining to their preferences in 
terms of designs and colour schemes has to be relayed to the 
marketing and production personnel in the State so that effec- 

5. Indian Co-operative Union— Survey of .Associations of Handi- 
crafts Artisans, Dealers and Cusiotncrs— sponsored hy the All India 
Handiaalts Board, Dec. 1958, p. 121. 
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live action may be taken in implementing these suggestions and 
gearing production to meet an expanding export market. So 
far, unfortunately, none of the foregoing has happened and if 
the Handicrafts of Andhra Pradesh have to enter export mar- 
kets elTcclively, trade channels would have to be established with 
well-planned long-term measures. 

Training scheme 

A training programme was conducted by the All-India 
Handicrafts Board during the year 1953-54 for the purpose of 
training apprentices in making toys under the aegis of the so- 
ciety. According to the scheme the trainees were given a stipend 
of Rs. 25 per month per head for one year during the period 
of training. The skilled craftsmen had to take responsibility 
for training the apprentices in their charge for which a sum 
of Rs it) per month per apprentice trainee was paid to the 
ciaftsmcn. 1 ourteen trainees received instruction in the scheme 
which commenced on 1.5.1955. But after a year it was found 
that the onc-ycar training was insullicient; representations were 
made to the Board for the extension of the training scheme for 
another year. The Board approved the scheme and sanctioned 
a sum of Rs. 5,880 towards the cost of stipends and honorarium 
to Master Craftsmen. Out of the first batch of 14 trainees only 
8 trainees joined the society. Even among those who joined, 
three were reported to have discontinued durine the year. C>n 
the whole, the scheme docs not .seem to have aci s.ved its objec- 
ti\e. Another training scheme was started during the year 1958- 
59 under the control and guidance of the State Government. 
The Board sanctioned a gram of Rs. 10,000 to the State Gov- 
ernment for the purpose, a dozen trainees received instruction 
and candidates other than “Arya Kshetriyas” (traditional toy- 
makers) were trained. Paid instructors have been employed for 
imparting training and the products of the trainees arc marketed 
through the Central Sales Emporium, Vijayawada.' 

The Arya-Kshetriyas have small families and hence children 
from these families in the appropriate age-groups were not avail- 

<i. ,'\ll lii(li:i Ilaiidiiiaiis Ho.irtl— .An ItononiK. A-H'-Mucnt of 

Koii(lapall) 'I'oy.s. 1961, p. -1. 
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able for training. Trainees from other communities are new 
to the craft and cannot be expected to learn much, within one 
year, particularly in a medium in which they are uninitiated. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The prospects for the Industry are bright, as an investment 
of Rs. 100-150 may yield handsome returns, besides providing 
employment to craftsmen and a couple of part-time assistants. 
Raw-materials and overhead costs being relatively low, there is 
maximum return in the form of wages. Since all the raw-mate- 
rials are available locally and there is a potential demand esti- 
mated at a lakh of rupees there is full scope for the expansion 
in production. In short, it is a typical India Handicraft, being 
labour intensive, requiring limited outlay on capital, and equip- 
ment. and providing employment to craftsmen and members of 
his family. It also affords opportunities for working in the home 
which is a great boon to artisan families, who also have a dis- 
tinct role to play in the process of production. Each member of 
the family has a contribution in the making of the final products 
and since no wages have to be paid to family members, the 
costs are kept at a minimum and the returns arc muximiscil. 
Another advantage is that children in the artisan families grow 
in an atmosphere heavy with crafts traditions and pick up rudi- 
ments and technique without effort. As an artisan boy grows 
into a young man, he is also full-fledged craftsman. Under 
these circumstances, it is possible for Handicrafts to grow provid- 
ed they receive imaginative leadership and long-term plan assist- 
ance in techniques of production and marketing. It is suggest- 
ed that trainees should be bound over to serve as active mem- 
bers of the co-operative for a period of 5 years since consider- 
able investment in their training is being made by Government. 
The training scheme should be continued and members should 
be provided adequate returns for their effort, so that they may 
not be easily led away to other callings. Some of the promising 
trainees may be introduced to principles of co-operation, manage- 
ment and business methods, so that they may be fully equipped 
to run the co-operative smoothly. Training facilities in tcchni- 
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ques of packing are of primary importance to Kondapally toys, 
which arc fragile. The All India Handicrafts Board’s Training 
Centre for packing at Mysore may be utilised for training some 
apprentices in the techniques of packing the toys. The Board’s 
centre may be requested to conduct research on packing mate- 
rials. particularly for packing Kondapally toys. I his material 
should be light, strong, protective and attractively cartoned to 
serve for presentations. 

The society is in dire need of financial assistance towards work- 
ing capital and a further sum of Rs. 10,000 may be made avail- 
able for this purpose. The introduction of small wood working 
machinery for cutting wood, making planks, cutting designs may 
help in redf.cing the time and cost element. 

A plant for seasoning punki wood may also be started along 
with research on colours which should be traditionally Indian. 
In fact a research centre for vegetable and mineral colours would 
be useful in producing typical Indian colour schemes for all 
the Handicrafts in this Slate. The Research and Design Centre 
at H>dcrabad or the Central Handicrafts Development Centre at 
Bangalore maj undertake research on these lines and work out 
elicctivc colour compositions which may guide craftsmen in choos- 
ing attractive colour schemes. 

Ihe Co-operative Society and the Industries Department 
may negotiate with the Forest Department for the supply of 
punki wood at economic rates. Facilities for sto 'ge and distri- 
bution of wood to members at reasonable price > will also go 
a long way in encouraging members to continue in the Industry. 

Marketing and export promotion systems have to be sti- 
mulated with a great deal of imagination and forethought. 
Though the siK'iety may not face a serious marketing problem 
now. Handicrafts in the State will definitely com.' across bottle- 
necks in marketing with expansion schemes being implemented. 
It is for this reason that long range steps including the State 
Government’s own emporia in leading cities and will planned 
publicity and sales promotion drive'; are essential. Standardisa- 
tion in sizes, designs, colour schemes and finish ha\e to be 
inculcated and unforced among the members of the society. 
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(Purchases) 1964.19 670.07 3629.25 12206.00 12335.44 13411.19 14002.69 14770.07 21103.00 28503.12 25429.19 18858.02 2076187 

Sales 2507.50 902.10 3686.56 11821.25 14662.69 15735.56 15810.94 17328.71 25021.98 30904.64 27672.38 19448.47 2411116 
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While a quality marking scheme may be extended to Konda- 
pally toys, the design centre may work out standard patterns of 
size and colour schemes for the guidance of the society. 

The table on p. 116 reflects the pro forma accounts and balance 
sheet of the Kondapally toys co-operative soeicty. The society 
purchases finished slocks of toys from iis members and hence 
the wages and raw-material columns are not filled in. 

The production (purchases from members) of the society 
has risen impressively from Rs. 1,964 in 1950-51 to Rs. 28,503 
in 1959-60. There was a downward movement of the figure in 
1960-61 when the production (purchases) amounted to Rs. 
25,429 and filrther reduced to Rs. 18,858 in 1961-62. There 
was a slight improvement in 1962-63 when the figure stood at Rs. 
20,763. 

The sales have shown a mixed trend, though by and large 
there ha^ to-n noted progress. Sales moved from Rs. 2,507 in 
1950-51 to Rs, 30,905 in 1959-60. The sales moved downward 
in the following years reflecting Rs. 19,448. In 1962-63 the sales 
improved to Rs. 24,112. The profit and loss position reflects 
that the Society has been suffering losses generally. 

Profit was made during 3 years, i.e., 1958-59, 1959-60 and 
in 1962-63 and ran’gcd Rs. 102 to Rs. 1,648. 

The overall position of the Society is none-too-chcerful and 
it would be necessary to review the economics of Industry 
critically to put it on a .sound footing. The salaries at .. conting- 
encies need to be slashed and the prices paid to members worked 
out as a first step. 



CHAPTER X 


Economic Growth Analysis 


Sectoral Analysis Theory 

Every underdeveloped country tries to evolve a pattern of 
growth that merges with its historical experience, its population 
pressure and available technology. India’s history of economic 
development has evolved round its agricultural sector and cottage 
industry, including handicrafts as a sub-sector. The objective 
has through the turn of the century been to provide enough agri- 
cultural surplus to feed the industrialised urban sector from which 
a feed-back came in the form of consumer goods. Generally 
a sequence of strategic choices is open to societies and decisions 
about allocation of resources arc made in terms beyond the 
usual market processes. 

The classical theory of production is formulated under sta- 
tic assumptiorfs in the variable relevant to the processes of eco- 
nomic development. This was merged with the Keynesian Ana- 
lysis which brought in dynamic variables like population, techno- 
logy and entrepreneurship. However, in addition to the.se vari- 
ables used for theoretic equilibrium of an economy it is possible 
to focus on the detailed composition of an investment in particu- 
lar sectors of the economy.' Within a frame-work given by the 
desired total level of output, sectoral optimum positions arc 
determined, on the side of the demand by income, population and 
consumer taste, on the side of the supply by technology and entre- 
preneurship." At a given point in time the rates of growth in 

1. W.W. Rostow, The Process of Economic Growth (Oxford 
195S). Chapter IV. 

2. W.W. Rostow. The Take Off into Self su.siaiiicd Ciowtii 
Economic Joutnnl, Mardi. 1051. 
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the sector vary greatly but it is possible to indicate leading sec- 
tors by the essential direct or indirect impact it has on the over- 
all speed of development of the economy. According to the 
Rostowian analysis the changing importance of such leading sec- 
tors determines the stages of growth, her a leading sector to 
be identified an assessment is called for ot the net contribution 
of the sector to the overall economy multiplied by its percentage 
rate of growth and its forward and backward linkages. In addi- 
tion to this a leading sector is substantially influenced by elas- 
ticities of demand with respect to prices and income. Judged 
by the criteria of this analysis the handicrafts sector docs not 
become a leading sector as it docs not directly propel the eco- 
nomy forward. However the handicraft sector substantially in- 
fluences the net contribution of the agricultural sector, judged 
by the Cobb-Doiiglas production function fitted to the given data* 
(see Appendix to this Chapter). It is quite clear that the mar- 
ginal cllicicncy of capital and labour from 1^58 to 1964 have 
been greater than one. (1.4 in the case of capital and 1.2 in 
the case of labour >. 1‘his explodes the theory that the marginal 
productivity of employed labour in the rural areas is zero and 
confirms that the handicrafts .sector has operated under increas- 
ing returns to scales. Its growth cannot be denied. What per- 
haps tends to be ^iverlookcd in an analysis such as this is that the 
sector is not self-sustaining but has to be subsidised. The reason 
for this peculiar set of circumstances .vilh a rising >rofit ratio 
is that per.sons engaged in the sector have a high niwiginal pro- 
pensity to con.sume and a high marginal propensity to import. 
(In this case imports come from the urban industrial sector). 
The profit accruing to cottage workers gets quickly used in .semi- 
luxuries or is appropriated by the creditor. Hence the net re- 
production rate of the sector baffles calculation. Yet from a 
regional point of view this sector absorbs the disguised ly unem- 

*Thv Cohh-Doiiglas Function h used because it h.is a merit 
of making explicit a number of \ariables which are lost in i ’C Har- 
rod'Doma.s Formula. Firstly, the prodiu xiiv ol the labcnirer is a 
significant variable for flie handicrafts secio!. .Secondly, it can be 
applied under constant, increasing or decreasing returns. Thirdly, 
the (|iiality and the <|uanti!v of the labour and capital ate ex.uiiined. 
Development, Princeton, 1951. 
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ployed labourer in the region of the agricultural occupation. 
To that extent it smoothens out seasonal fluctuations in the de- 
mand for labour in rural regions and prevents them from being 
as backward as they might have been without the boost to handi- 
crafts sector. As a pre-condition to the take-off its contribution 
ex post w'ill be more important than its contribution ex ante. 

Dualism 

While dualism in under-developed economics centres upon 
its socio-cultural aspects its purely economic features influence 
the pattern of development. Under-employment is generally 
attributed to the density of the population in the rural areas 
of growing economies. This increase in the labour force brines 
to the fore the problem of providing adequate employment 
opportunities for the under-employed workers. The alternative 
would be that growth falls into “the population trap’\ and can 
emerge from it only by a “critical minimum effort.'” The back- 
ward indigenous rural sector of the economy will serve as a 
drag on the modern industrial sector because it is characterised 
by backward sloping curves of labour supply and risk-taking.* 
The only way of overcoming these backward sloping supply 
curves of labour and risk-taking is to introduce a sector which 
not only givQs a production function with increasing re- 

r 

turns to scales but also satisfies the high ^ of the persons em- 
ployed in the sector. Since resources in the sector arc not as 
mobile as in the industrial sector the marginal productivity 
theory cannot always be used for the allocation of resources. 
Yet the technical co-efficient of production arc not fixed under 
labour-intensive industry. As such it is diflicult to establish the 
zero marginal productivity of labour. Further, rural people have 
limitless demands for consumer goods— to turn these wants into 
a well-spring of economic growth, people must be shown the 
connection between the satisfaction of their wants and their will- 

3. Harvey Lcibenstein, A Theory of Economic Demogiaphk 
Development, Priuceion, 1951. 

4. J. H. Bo(ke, Economics and Economic Policy of Dual So- 
cieties, New York, 1953 (pp. 3*5) . 
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ingncss to work and take risks.” This has historically and tradi- 
tionally been the task of the cottage industry and handicraft 
sector. 

Allocation oj Resources 

In an underdeveloped economy allocation of resources is the 
kingpin round which growth evolves. For any long-term plan 
of growth, having decided upon the objectives, the allocation 
of resources depends upon the choice of the strategies to be 
adopted for achieving the objectives. From the onset of the 
planning process in India, while the heavy industries strategy 
has occupied the highest position in resource allocation, agricul- 
ture together with its sub-sector of handicrafts has been a close 
second. The objective of the growth has been worked by adopt- 
ing ';trategy of unbalanced development.” in order to make 
an optimal strategy which ultimately leads to the golden age.’ 
The effects of a choice of a strategy upon the long-term growth 
of an economy is an important factor in evaluating the pattern 
of investment, and in determining the choice of a new or differ- 
ent strategy ex ante. 

In an underdeveloped economy with a large population, with 
low per capita* income, we can have two important strategies 
which will accelerate the growth process. Firstly, the heavy in- 
dustry, machine good manufacturing sector will ii . e to be built 
up requiring heavy invc.stment and a large impi content in 
the initial stages. Tn this process the output-capital ratio will 
necessarily be low, as these techniques of production are capital- 
ly consuming. Only when the sector reaches the self-reproduc- 
tive stage will it be possible for output to grow rapidly. Second- 
ly, there will be the non-mechanised consumer goods sector. 
Here again the choice of the techniques, in this non-mechanised 
sector, will depend upon the proiluction function. The surplus 

r>. ttcnjainiii Higgiii'. Thr DwiUitic Tliron f'f I nil 'r-di'vrlfip- 
ed Areas, F.rotiomic Development and tllural Change, J.inu.iry 1956, 
pp. 111-112. 

6. .\ll)crt, (). Hirdiin.in. The Strategy of lionomic Develop- 
ment, p. 10. 

7. Mrs. Joan Robinson, The Aceuniulatioti of Capital, p. 99. 
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maximizing technique will be the one which maximizes the out* 
put-capital ratio.” Such a dcmechaniscd sector would help to 
channel its surplus consumer goods to the heavy investment 
sector. For this purpose it is essential to build up the handi- 
crafts sector as a determinant of growth as rapidly as possible. 
It is the only sector where the demechanised, non-import con- 
tent technique can be used. Even if the surplus is not maximiz- 
ed. the sector can be made to deliver the goods under a subsidy. 
There being large non-employment in the rural and urban areas, 
due to population pressure the real wage per man remains at 
near subsistence level till full employment can be reached. 
Only at this stage can mechanised techniques be adopted in the 
handicrafts sector and wages can rise. In aiw case the real wage 
will not fall below the inflation barrier.” Due to the collective 
bargaining of workers even in the handicrafts sector, a constant 
money wage will prevent prices from rising and growth in this 
sector will be non-inflationary. Thus the rational of growth in 
the handicrafts sector is that the wage goods required by the 
heavy investment section is being supplied with the use of non- 
mechanised equipment.’" The entire production capacity of the 
heavy investment sector is used only for its own rc-produclion, 
thereby minimizing losses or wastage of scarce, resources and 
ultimately effecting the maximum saving in foreign exchange. 
On the other hand the handicrafts sector besides affording em- 
ployment and wage goods helps to raise the marginal productivity 
in the rural areas. Besides this sector has a high rate of growth 
at a low subsistence wage. 

With a given wage rate tan X 0 can be derived a production 
function on which technique X« is most profitable having the 
highest surplus although it is not a highly mechanised techni- 
que." If future prosperity is to be ensured at the cost of pre- 
sent gratification, Xo will be the most acceptable technique. But if 
the claims of the present are stronger S will be a most profitable 

8. A.K. Sen, Choice of Techniques, 19C0. Chapter I. 

9. Joan Robinson, Accumulation of Capital. 

10. Cautam Mathiir, Planning for Steady Growth, 196.^. 

11. A.K. Sen, Choice of Technique, p. 28. 
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technique. This will have to be a policy decision which plan- 
ners must make in the choice of the technique. In fact the 
surplus from the Xo can be diverted to the heavy investment sec- 
tor giving a balanced growth sub-dash economy for production 
of wage goods. Being a labour-intensive process, the handicrafts 
sector also needs to be a subsidised one for its own consumption 
goods requirements. In such a linked system the long-term rate 
of growth of economy will be the highest that can be achieved. 
The growth of the heavy investment sector can go on until the 
full employment level requirements of heavy machinery is reach- 
ed. After this stage the growth of the heavy sector can be 
decelerated and diverted to the production of light machinery 
which in turn can be used for the production of consumer goods. 
Till such a stage is reached the growth of a non-meehanised handi- 
crafl'J ;'ctor is es.scntial to impart a balanced growth strategy; 
failing which inflation will creep in as is evidenced by the un- 
balanced strategy projected by Mahalanobis for the Second and 
Third Plans. Such a balanced growth strategy in which alloca- 
tion of resources uses the degree of mechanisation of techni- 
ques excludes two myths generally associated with under-deve- 
loped economies. Firstly, it has been argued that the late 
comers in economic developments have always had the ad- 
vantage of drawing upon the slick of technical no harm from the 
advanced countries.’’ .Secondly, it has been in'-'Nled upon that 
unless the latest techniques are rapidly applied, onomies will 
continue to grow slowly.” 

Appendix on Production Function: Sub.-lantiatcs the fact 
that the handicrafts studied in this work yield a fairly high expon- 
ential and linear rates of growth. Given the capital elasticity of 
output B. the growth of pnxluctivity over time of the employ- 
ed population depends upon the rates of chang.. .^f capital per 
head which in this case is limited. If we assume that the rate 
of innovation is neligible then profit maximization occurs 
where marginal productivity of labour and capita’ is equal 


12. Gottfrictl Habcrlt-r. ItUetnaliotuiI Ti'ulr mid Economic 
Develofment , |i. II. N.ition.d B.ink ot l-.gvpt. 

13. Gakiion ami Leibensttin. [mestment Critain, CJE. 
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to real wages. Obviously when confronted with a choice the 
labour intensive technique is to be preferred even though the 
marginal productivity of labour is slightly lower than the mar- 
ginal productivity of capital (2.817 as against 2.‘)07). This 
will hold true as long as labour intensive methods do not 
affect the growth rate. In Harrod Donmar Model the la- 
bour intensive growth path would absorb more labour in suc- 
cessive period than capital intensive growth path. If capital K 
produces output X and if the savings rate over the same time 
period is S then in the handicrafts sector total savings will be 
equal to X. Thus if the handicrafts sector docs not adversely 
affect the savings rate of the economy than the growth of out- 
put g will be higher. The exact growth rate will depend upon 
the extent to which (m.p. of labour) can be varied as an instru- 
ment variable. Given a constant level of technology and un- 
limited supply of labour, the rate of growth of output will 
depend on the m.p. of employed labour which in the long run 
depends upon the rate of growth of savings. 

The Savings Effects 

It therefore remains to prove that labour intensive handi- 
crafts do not adversely affect the saving rate. In order to prove 
this a definition of-thc institutional and economic setting in which 
investments take place is called for. Low per capita income and 
low per capita saving continue to plague the economy despite 
fifteen years of planning. Already the dualism in the economy 
has been elaborated upon to show that currently there is a signi- 
ficant volume of disgui.sed unemployment in the traditional rural 
sector. This has the double effects of bringing about an exodus 
of young workers to the urban areas and at the same time crea- 
ting an unlimiting supply of labour at the prescribed wage-level 
in cities. In turn this causes a disparity in the wage-level of 
the urban and rural areas. Now if the economy is faced with 
the choice of techniques, it would to all intents and purposes 
select the heavy investment industries in the urban and the semi- 
urban areas where technically skilled labour and heavy over- 
head infrastructure are available. The relative prices of labour 
and capital in the urban location would be such as labour inten- 
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sivc investment would be less profitable. Hence the need for 
a strategy of steady growth that would link up highly mechanis- 
cd techniques of the heavy sector in urban areas with the low 
degree of mechanisation of cottage induswries in the rural areas. 

If we assume that the wage diffcmntial between the handi- 
crafts sector and the mechanised sector is fairly large then this 
diifcrcntial in most cases will be compensated by the increase 
in number of workers in the former. The total wage ratio to 
output will then remain the same for both sectors. As long as 
there is unlimited supply of labour, workers both in the rural 
and urban areas will be near subsistence level in their respec- 
tive sectois. Both the wage — goods — demand of the urban work- 
er keeps increasing so rapidly on account of the “Demonstra- 
tion Effects” that all his earnings quickly get spent while this 
creates the necessary effective demand for wage — goods at the 
same time P leads to “Dis-saving” in the group of workers in 
mechanised production. The total savings of urban workers in 
India have been revealed to be very low and a small fraction of 
total output.’’’ As such the anticipated adverse effect of savings 
in labour intensive technology is certainly not greater than its 
counterpart in the highly mechanised sector. Further, in the 
rural areas there is the consumption of the disguisedly unemploy- 
ed labourer and or unproductive labour, a transfer of these on 
the Nurksian basis may add to this hidden rural s:, ‘'mg. 

Empirical evidence of the handicrafts uni .r study has 
proved that the assumptions made in this chapter are valid. 
The validity of the hypothesis that investments in the labour in- 
tensive rural industry and handicrafts in under-developed eco- 
nomies would lead to higher output in the short run and a fas- 
ter rate of growth over time than similar investments in a highly 
mechanised light industry sector is based on the following assump- 
tions: 

(a) The total output with a given quantum of invest- 

M. R. Nnrkso, Prohlrm^ of Capital Fonnafiom of Under-deve- 
loprd Coiititrit's. Ulackwell. pp. TKl-tw. 

Ifi. Lakdawal.i and Oilieis. M M fzgr’s (i>^d of 

Bombay City, p. 303, Bombay University 
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nient of capital is positive in a handicrafts sector 
(See Appendix for marginal efliciency of capital); 

(b) The rate of saving or surplus is higher in the case 
because the O/K ratio is higher and the subsist- 
ence rate being constant in non-mechanised tech- 
niques. the plough back can also be higher than 
for similar investment with a mechanised techni- 
que. 

This saving or surplus effects in handicrafts can be further sub- 
stantiated from the fact that capital is scarce in under-developed 
countries, that it has to be channelled more in the heavy industry 
sector and leave the labour intensive handicrafts sector to en- 
joy the advantages of a sheltered market. Such a sheltered mar- 
ket allows the latter to derive a high rate of profit without hav- 
ing to innovate new product or processes. As the national in- 
come increases this sector produces a variety of consumer goods 
with labour intensive methods which in turn generates effective 
demand and steps up the growth rate. This growth effect is 
justified on the following grounds; 

(1) Generation of employment; 

(2) Decentralisation based on dispersal to rural area; 
and 

(3) Activization of latent reserves of scarce resources 
of entrepreneurship." 

From the Appendix on growth function it is clear that the 
handicrafts studied have yielded approximately a growth rate of 
37.7 per cent annually for the years l^Sg-S') to 1963-64. While 
the degree of mechanisation cannot be quantitatively measured in 
the handicrafts study, the po.ssible techniques can be ranged in 
order of output they yield. A higher output per head could be 
ranked as a higher degree of mechanisation.” It has been seen 
that the O/K ratio is higher in more labour intensive industries. 
But the output ^ler man may be lower. The optimum technique 
used for each industry determines its surplus and rate of growth. 

16. Government of India, -Second Five Year Plan, 1950, p. 47. 

17. ^^r.s. Joan Robiason, h.xcrcises in Economic Analysis, p. 4. 
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While employment is one of the considerations for using non- 
rncchanised techniques in handicrafts it is not the sole objec- 
tive. Output is a far more important determinant of growth, 
since India has to face scarcity of capital and raw-material. If 
employment were an end in itself, «'e could as Lord Keynes 
suggested provide an occupation of “digging holes and filling up 
again.” It is only in the context of primarily building up the 
heavy industry sector, that handicrafts contribute to growth by 
providing their requirements of wage goods with minimum ab- 
sorption of capital goods and negligible reliance on foreign ex- 
change. Thus the handicrafts sector would also leave the heavy 
industrial sector free to reproduce itself instead of diverting its 
product to luxury consumer goods. If, on the other hand, the 
handicrafts sector were to adopt mechanised techniques then the 
aim of investment in capital goods production would become sclf- 
defcat’ng. 

The evidence presented in this analysis both from the point 
of view of marginal prixluctivity and the production function and 
from that of the growth function indicates the need to boost 
the handicrafts sector as a concomitant of the growth 
of the capital goods sector. This may involve a re-ex- 
amination of Government poliev towards handicrafts with a view 
to vitalize and subsidise them until target date when the capital 
goods sector would become fully .self-reprxiuelive. Only after 
that stage is reached the output of the sect., an be used to 
mechanise the production of wage goods. 

PRODl’CTlON ri’NCTlON ThiZORY 
Cob-Douglas production function is; 
x—an* k" u, where 
x=:output, 
n~labour input, 
k=capital input, 
u=:random disturbance, 

In-clasticity with respect to lalxsur input, 
r. elasticity with respect of capital inputs. 
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Define 1 as: 


j_ Percentage change in output 
Percentage change in labour input 

and r is defined as: 


_ Percentage change in output 
~ Percentage change in capital input 

The function is in exponential form and hence it can be solved 
only after rendering it in linear form. This is done by taking 
logs. Then we have, 

log x=log a+1 log n+r log k+log u 
Further properties of this function are 

(i) Marginal productivity of labour=lx jnpu*t^of labour 


(ii) Marginal productivity of capital 


output 
capital input 


(iii) Since profit maximisation occurs when marginal pro- 
ducivity is equal to real wage we have the maximisa- 
tion equations as: 


Where, 


cX 

t-n 




p=price of output 
w=:wage rate 
q=price of capital inputs. 


WORKING 

From the data given in the thesis we get the value of 1 and r 
as follows: 

1=1.2558 

r=1.1427. 

Therefore, our production function would be 
log X— 1,2558 log n-H 1.1427 log k-f-log a 
Where the values of. log a for the 6 years in order is given 
as follows: — 
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Years 

log a 

1958-59 

-6.280 

1959-60 

-6.288 

1960-61 

-6.288 

1961-62 

-6.666 

1962-63 

-6.292 

1963-64 

-7.725 


(i) Now 1=: 1.2558 


Results 


elasticity of labour inputs is 1 which means there 
is a greater possibility of increasing the labour input. 

(ii) r=1.1427. 


Hence the elasticity of capital input is >1 which means 
there is a greater possibility of improving capital input as well. 

Also it is seen that the values of 1 and r arc nearly equal 
which means the elasticity of both capital and labour inputs are 
nearly cquai and tKith arc >\ and elastic. 

(iii) Marginal productivity of labour is given by the for- 
mula IX average productivity of labour. The marginal producti- 
vity is 2.817. 


(iv) Marginal productivity of capital is given by the for- 
mula rX average prvxluctivity of capital. The marginal produc- 
tivity of capital is therefore 2.91)7. It is seen therefore that the 
M.P. of both labour and capital is quite favourable for expand- 
ing the industry. 

(v) Profit maximisation condition is equal to real wage. 

The conditions are 1 ' - " and r - • 

n p k p 

We see that 0.4042 and -----O.mi whereas 1 =2.817 

p P n 

and r-f ---2.907. 
k 

Hence it is seen that the M.P. of both labour and capital is too 
high compared to the respective real ''. ages. Therefore iliere is 
a po.ssibility of increasing the production. 
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Growth Curve or Growth Function 

(Reference: Econometric Metliods by J. Johnston — Chapter 2) 

Data 


Years 

Production 

1958-59 

184286 

1959-60 

219191 

1960-61 

209156 

1961-62 

282934 

1962-63 

257263 

1963-64 

232940 


Theory 

Suppose a variable Z grows at approximately a constant 
rate of B per cent per unit of time t then rate of growth is 
given by the equation. 

Z,=AB‘ V„ 

where Zt— value of Z at a given period of time, 

A=constant, 

B=(l+g’) where g=100g’ per cent rate of growth 
V=random disturbance at period t 
The above equation is same as, 
log Z,=log A+(log B)t+log Vj 

putting, Y{ for log Z,, x for log A, for log B, U, for log Vf, we 
get the equation in the form, 

Y( = 3t-|-Iitt + Ct 

In the above equation the coclTts, a and 'i can be estimated by 
using the method of least squares. 


Computation of Exponential Growth rate : 


Years 

Time 

Production 

Log zt (yt) 


Xi 

2% 


1958-59 

1 

184286 

5.2653 

1959-60 


219191 

5.3406 

1960-61 

3 

209156 

5.3203 

1961-62 

4 

282934 

5.4516 

1962-63 

5 

257263 

5.4102 

1963-64 

6 

232940 

5.3672 

Sum (X)' 

: 21 

— 

'3271552 
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From the above tabic we have 
11=6; S X=21;S Y--=32.1552 
E xy=0.4248 and E x* ^17.5 

[ where x=x-x, y --y-y"E xy and S x* are respectively the sum 
of the Cross products of deviations from ‘he means x and y and 
sum of the squares of deviations from the 'uean of x. ] 

Growth coefiicient .:r =0.02428 

Ex^ 17.5 

The fitted equation is log Ye = 5.2653 + 0 02428Xi 
The resultant exponential growth rate is 5.75 per cent per 
“annum assuming a constant compound rate of growth. 

The linear rate of growth has been estimated at 6.68 per cent 
per annum. ‘ 




CHAPTER XI 


Retrospect and Prospect 

(Conclusions and Recommendations) 


The foregoing analysis suggests a compelling case for the 
development of Handicrafts as an important factor. in the na- 
tional economy. Limited capital investment, labour-intensity, 
dispersal of units, extensive use of indigenous inputs, and export 
potential indicate their suitability in a developing economy. 

Growth of handicrafts in Andhra Pradesh during the First and 
Second Plan and till the Mid -Third Plan period was as follows; 

1. The investment in the State Sector rose from Rs. 63, ‘>84 in 
the First Plan to Rs. 15.06,703 in the Second Plan — an impres- 
sive improvement of over 1800 per cent. 

2. The employment generated as a result of the foregoing 
investment rose from 166 in the First Plan to 83’1 in the Second 
and went on to 2219 by the end of Mid-Third Plan period (in 
the Co-operative and Government Sectors) registering an increase 
of nearly 500 per cent from the First to the Second Plan and 
nearly 300 per cent from Second to Mid -Third >Plan i>eriod. 

3. The production of Handicrafts in the Co-operative and 
State sectors rose from Rs. 4.32 lakhs in the Fir.st Plan to Rs. 
25 lakhs in the Second Plan reflecting an increase of over 600 
per cent. 

4. The sales through Government Emporia rose from Rs. 
11.42 lakhs in the First Plan to Rs. 39 lakhs in the Second Plan 
showing an increase of over 300 per cent. 

Other factors reflecting the self-sustaining growth of the sec- 
tor are: an increase of 1500 per cent in the number of persons 
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trained, 600 per cent increase in the number of crafts started, 
300 per cent increase in the number of Sales Emporia, over 600 
per cent increase in the number of schemes implemented, over 500 
per cent increase in the amount of loans sanctioned, and over 700 
per cent increase in the number of n»;w co-operative societies, 
as between the First and Second Plan periods. There has been a 
further, though less spectacular, improvement up to the Mid- 
Third Plan period. 

The foregoing results have been obtained largely within the 
framework of existing administrative and supervisory machinery. 
Even better and quality-oriented results will be possible with 
adequate licld and supervisory stall of the right-type. 

Handicrafts can effectively participate in a programme of 
full employment with their small-size and labour-intensive cha- 
racteristics. They are likely to be of low-capital-intensity requir- 
ing inexpen^i^■c and limited training, less-dependent on imports 
of raw-material and less liable to fluctuations. They will besides 
be of the quick investment type and b> carrying the jobs to the 
workers can cscrcome the difl'iculties of territorial immobility. 

The devek)pmcnt of Handicrafts can be linked with a pro- 
gramme of town-centring in locating new enterprises and thus 
replace the Industrial Conurbation in Metropolitan centres. 
Agro- Industries could thus form the basis cf growth of small- 
sized towns, and the Handicrafts Sector would irovide span; 
time employment to the peasant and his family, th - supplement- 
ing their incon)^. This is particularly relevant in the context 
of seasonal unemployment in the Agricultural sector. 

And Anally one cannot deny that there will remain a large 
scope for small industry c»cn after a maxinuira scheme for large 
scale industries has been executed. (As has been borne out by 
actual conditions in many European countries and quoted later.). 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The main objectives for the .' velopment of handicrafts 
should be: 

1. To strengthen and support the skilled artisans and 
ensure them suitable and regular employment; 
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2. To preserve the essential traditional skill and crafts- 
manship and to improve the quality and designs of 
Handicrafts. 

3. To provide employment opportunities. 

4. To ensure that Handicrafts contribute increasingly 
to National production. 

5. To give a new orientation to Handicrafts produc- 
tion so as to combine art and utility: and 

6. To develop Handicrafts both for export and domes- 
tic consumption.* 

Organisation of Co-operatives 

An analysis of the study made in this thesis has revealed that 
several structural forms and basic approaches need to be review- 
ed and recast in a realistic way. The organisation and func- 
tions of Handicrafts co-operatives leave much to be desired and 
very often there are mushroom co-operatives, which are func- 
tioning merly to exploit facilities provided by the Central and 
State Governments. 

Before a Handicraft Co-operative is registered and aided it 
must be ascertained that the bona fidcs of the promoters are estab- 
lished beyond doubt and their sincerity of purpose is un-assail- 
able. It would be helpful if co-operatives are formed by prac- 
tising craftsmen themselves, who have a stake in the Handicrafts 
and desire to make an honest livelihood availipg a fair use of 
Governmental and institutional facilities. 

While these criteria may be followed in regard to the new 
societies that may be registered in the co-operative sector, it is 
essential that those functioning already must be reviewed com- 
mercially and critically. Such units which arc not economically 
viable roust be analysed and if legitimate aid is possible, it should 
be afforded. But such of those co-operatives which are chronic 
cases, and these are not few by any means, should be dissolved 


• Report of the 'Working Group in I'.valiiation atul Piogress 
of Handicrafts Indtistrics during tlic Seiond live Year Plan, p. 50. 
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and genuine craflsmcn in their fold asked to reform a co-onera- 
tive. 

Thus it will be possible to separate the chaff from the grain, 
the exploiter from the artisan and the middleman from the cycle 
of Handicraft production and distribution. 

This would be a sure way of ensuring that the price paid 
for Handicrafts by consumers will, in some reasonable measure, 
reach the artisan whose economic status is by no means promising. 

Since some co-operatives are formed for ulterior motives 
it would be worthwhile to consider affording similar facilities 
as arc available to co-operatives, to entrepreneurs. This would 
stimulate entrepreneurs to enter the Handicrafts field without the 
fear of cumbersome organisational patterns and restrictions. This 
will also eliminate the undesirable promoter who may do more 
harn; iliait good to the sector. 

The Union Minister fur Community Development and Co- 
operation had announced the setting up of a committee to probe 
spurious co-oprrative societies. The probe will investigate vest- 
ed interests in the co-operative move.neni and recommend mea- 
sures to make the movement self-reliant. 

The Industrial Co-operatives are recipients of the following 
types of financial assistance in Andhra Pradesh: 

( 1 ) Loans — State Govt, under Plan Pr • amme, 

(2) Grants — For equipment. 

(3) (Jonimon Facility Centres. 

(4> Managerial Assistance: The Central Government 
reimburses amounts to the Slate as per the follow- 
ing schedule: 

(a) 1st year . . ItX) per cent 

(b) 2nd year 75 per cent 

(c) 3rd year 50 per cent 

(d) 4th year 25 per cent 

A scheme has been formulated for equipment under which 
the party meets 50 per cent of the cost and the Centre and 
State 25 per cent each. 
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A plea is made for similar facilities to private entrepreneurs 
as craftsmen. 

Raw-materials 

The procurement, processing and storage of raw-materials 
required for Handicrafts is a problem which needs to be analys- 
ed thoroughly and concrete measures evolved to ensure supply 
of quality raw-material, at reasonable rates, to artisans. Such 
raw-material, as wood, which is dealt with by Government in 
the Forest Department must be made available at cost price so 
that the craftsmen may take advantage of the facility. Wood 
seasoning plants, storage depots and cheap transportation will 
help artisans to take advantage of these facilities and produce qua- 
litative products at reasonable price. 

It is well-known that most Handicrafts depend on locally 
available raw-material, which is a factor in their favour. But 
even though they are located close to sources of raw-materials, 
the raw-material is not always available to them at the most 
advantageous price or in the required condition. This point has 
been brought home in the study of Kondapally toys, and Bidriware. 

While facilities must be made available for the procurement 
at reasonable prices an inspecting staff is essential to see that 
the raw-material allotted to a co-operative is not misused, or 
sold away in the market. Sometimes valuable and scarce mate- 
rial like ivory, zinc and copper, gold and precious stones are 
used in the making of Handicrafts and any facilities afforded 
must be solely for bona fide craftsmen. 

It would be useful, if a survey is conducted in regard to 
consumption of scarce raw-material in various Handicrafts and 
an annual indent prepared to ensure timely procurement, storage 
and distribution of raw-material. 

This is particularly important in regard to Handicrafts which 
arc using imported raw-materials, wherein the time lag in supplies 
has seriously obstructed production .schedules. Since the decla- 
ration of the National Emergency, imported raw-materials have 
been extremely difficult to procure and oftentimes, the rates 
quoted in the market are exorbitant. This has a tendency to 
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upset estimates and it is not possible to revise selling prices of 
articles with the frequency of changes in the costs of raw-mate- 
rial. The All India Handicrafts Board should assess the require- 
ments of imported and controlled raw-materials from various 
State Governments. The Government sh^ uld issue import licen- 
ces and allot quotas for these raw-matenals to the Board for 
further distribution. State Governments should set up suitable 
organisations for regional distribution of raw-material as ad- 
juncts to the Emporia. This would enable the Emporia to see 
how much of the raw-material supplied is actually being used 
in crafts. 

The practice of combining training with production units is 
not desirable. 7 he accounts of the two functions should be kept 
separately and the production costs of articles worked out on 
commc-cial lines. Normally, production centres should be run 
by genuine co-opcraiivcs or voluntary agencies. However, with 
a siew to maintaining quality and preventing shortages, the Gov- 
ernment ma\ step in for a sliort initial period. 

I'inanctal assistance 

TTic pattern of financial assistance from the Centre for the 
development of Handicrafts should entail no discrimination in 
regard to the amount and terms of grants which are given to 
the co-c'peratives as compared with similar Sta*' -'■un develop- 
mental and commercial schemes. Those artisans ho find the 
co-operative organisation inconvenient or cumbersome must be 
allowed to fornf their own manufacturing units wi‘h as many faci- 
lities available to them as are provided to co-operatives. 

The Government may consider the possibility of giving ini- 
tial capital to co-operatives or genuine practising craftsmen for 
a period of 10 to 15 years either in the form of iiucrest-free de- 
posits or indivisible reserve fund. The first charge on the pro- 
fits will then be a clearance of the deposit or the indivisible re- 
serve fund. 

Following the pattern of financial assistance given by the State 
Bank of India to the Small-scale Industries similar assistance 
to Handicrafts should be carefully and sympathetically provid- 
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ed. Here the State Bank may come across similar barriers as 
those experienced by the Reserve Bank in their operation of Rural 
Credit Schemes. Since most artisans are illiterate and fight shy 
of circumbendibus procedure, efforts must be made to keep the 
fruition of loans to as simple and convenient a formality as the 
indigenous moneylender. It will also not be possible for artisans 
to provide weighty securities and a great deal has to be viewed 
in good faith. 

The Government may consider the possibility of establishing 
a Handicrafts Credit Insurance Fund for guaranteeing loans to 
bona fide producers and dealers by recognised institutions. 

Techniques of production 

It has been accepted in principle that improved techniques 
of production will be instrumental in greater production and 
more prosperity to the craftsmen. While small machines and 
labour saving devices are essential, it must be ascertained that the 
artistic component in a Handicraft is essentially a hand-opera- 
tion. To this end. it is necessary to create research institutions 
with top rate technicians, who will be able to devise simple tools 
and improved techniques to ensure greater production and better 
quality. Though a beginning in this direction has, been made by 
the starting of the Central Handicrafts Development Centre at 
Bangalore, its activities need to be broad-based and expanded 
suitably to cover the many crafts in the country. 

The equipment devised should be of reasonably low capital 
cost, should be capable of being employed in small individual 
and co-operative units to increase efficiency and reduce cost, 
without causing much labour displacement. Where introduction 
of expensive machinery is considered, this should be made avail- 
able through Common Facility Centres. Small Power Driven 
machines should be introduced for preparatory, repetitive and 
simple processes. 

Hire-purchase facilities of these machines, as arc provided 
by the National Small Industries Corporation, should be provid- 
ed to artisans so that they may be able to procure these machines 
without much financial inconvenience. 
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Training 

It has been observed that trainees after completion of train- 
ing usually drift to other more financially attractive avocations. 
Though 36.7 per cent of the total amount allocated during the 
three years of the Second Plan period was spent on training, 
this has not made a corresponding impact on the quality and 
number of craftsmen trained. 

Only at a few centres a proper type of training is being 
imparted; otherwise the quality, the method and duration of train- 
ing need much to be desired. In running these centres the State 
Governments are inherently handicappd by administrative rules, 
procedures and pressures. With a few exceptions, training has 
been provided to new recruits from non-artisan class, who have 
not been able to stand on their own feet after their training; 
the ernplKisis should be rather on finding work for the unem- 
ployed and under-employed skilled craftsmen than on training 
new recruits who may not have a .stake in the craft. 

The States should afford advance training to practising crafts- 
men and leave the preliminary training to the apprenticeship 
system, which should be suitably readapted to present needs. 

Ixiboiir 

A critical analysis of the desirability of exterd'ng the Fac- 
tory Act and Employees State Insurance to Ha. 'crafts must 
be undertaken. This study is suggestive of the fact that Handi- 
crafts units should not be treated a- factories their conditions 
and atmosphere are entirely different. Moreoser. the psychology 
of industrial labour of doing minimum work and expecting 
maximum returns is hardly conducive for Handicraftsmen whose 
should be a labour of love. 

The Factories Act, under which Nirmal Industry has been 
functioning, and which has just been introduced in Bidri, has 
done more harm than good to the dedicated endeavour expect- 
ed of craftsmen. The formation of .adc Unions has distracted 
them from their purpose and has created factions, unrest and 
stimulated discontentment. 
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Craft associations in Vedic India were as keen regarding 
high standards of performance as of asserting rights. It will be 
far more advantageous to revive these associations and afford 
necessary facilities to craftsmen. By trade unionism the expen- 
ses of facilities would be as high with the corresponding dis- 
advantages of factions, unrest, go-slow and allied conditions 
known to Industrial Labour. 

An incentive scheme with strict quality control would be 
most useful for Handicraftsmen. 

Publicity and Marketing 

The need for a planned and efficient publicity and sales pro- 
motion drive in regard to Handicrafts can hardly be over-em- 
phasised. Indian Handicrafts have not merely to compete with the 
Handicrafts of other countries but have to compete with the su- 
perior publicity and sales promotion methods adopted by them. 
Though qualitatively our goods may be superior, they are not 
able to make the desired headway primarily due to an unbusi- 
ness-like handling of marketing problems. This is particularly 
so in regard to exports of Handicrafts, market analysis and sales 
promotional activities. 

The role of market research is particularly significant in 
Handicrafts as the amount of standardisation is extremely limited. 
Moreover, it is possible for Handicrafts to be produced accord- 
ing to the individual requirements of any community and sections 
therein. It is, therefore, all the more necessary .that market re- 
search must be conducted in considerable detail ascertaining the 
colour schemes, designs, shapes and the price range, from enlight- 
ened customers. 

The impact of standardisation, which will be difficult to in- 
troduce beyond a certain point, will be unwholesome in the long 
run and may also adversely affect sales in foreign countries. 
The unique feature about Handicrafts is their “individuality and 
original characrer.” No machine will be able to impart the stamp 
of artistic merit which can be produced by Handicraftsmen. 
Even within the country, standardisation of Handicrafts will not 
enable them to retain the same place of privilege as they would 
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then be comparable to mass produced goods and will have no 
special point in their favour. 

Handicrafts should be classed as essential items of trade in 
bilateral and multi-lateral trade agreements. 

Negotiations should be undertake-' with foreign countries 
to reduce tariffs and duties in regard Indian Handicrafts. 
There arc countries which levy as much as 100 per cent or more 
tariffs on the import of Handicraft items. 

Research must be conducted in regard to packaging prob- 
lems of Handicrafts and ways and means devised to produce 
an attractive and strong package which could be acceptable and 
inexpensive. Packaging constitutes an important problem as vari- 
ous Handicrafts need to be packed in different media. Training 
courses for packers must be conducted e.xtensiveh, as the package 
is almo.st as important as the product itself. 1 hough a beginning 
has been made in this connection by the Package Training Cen- 
tre, at Mysore, conducted under the aegis of the All India Handi- 
crafts Board, it would be worthwhile to attach a research unit 
in packaging with each of the Regional Design Centres of the 
All-India Handicrafts Board and the Pesearch and Design Cen- 
tres of the State Governments. This way there would be a re- 
gional approach ti> the problem of packaging and special atten- 
tion will be dc\otcd to the specific problems of local crafts in 
regard to packing and packaging materials and technique. 

Mobile Craft Exhibition units J.- oted to -al subjects 
may tour cities with selected crafts. To stimulate . opular en- 
thusiasm in the* rural sector it would he advisable to introduce 
mobile exhibitions comprising inexpensive items like pv-iitery. cane 
and bambooware, beads and jewellery (made of brass or copper) 
in the smaller towns and villages. 

The production of coloured films on the manuf.ictiiring pro- 
cess of exportable Handicrafts could K* undertaken and exhibi- 
ted at International Exhibitions and Trade l airs and by our 
Trade and Diplomatic Missions in different cities of the world. 

When International Exhibitions •'■c held special aitention 
.should be paid to folKwv up action and ihe comments of trade 
interests and consumers must Iv passed on to manufacturing 
units so that the benefit of the advice could be .availed of. 
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All State Governments should take early steps to implement 
vigorously the programme of inter-Statc marketing on reciprocal 
basis. Sales staff should be properly trained and motivated and 
the show-rooms and display should be improved. 

Regular and detailed sales analysis should be made by the 
Emporia and market forecasts prepared to gear-up production 
accordingly to meet seasonal demands. 

Overhead expenses of the Emporia continue to be as high 
as 25 to SO per cent and should be critically reviewed by Mana- 
gement. 

Emporia should be provided with revolving funds for their 
working capital. 

A number of non-officials interested in Handicrafts should 
be associated with the management of Emporia so that the tastes 
of the customers are communicated to the Management for im- 
plementation. 

The Railway and Civil Aviation authorities should be appro- 
ached to consider urgently and favourably the reduction in freights 
on Handicrafts. The present telescopic railway freight rates 
should have more “legs of short distance” and Handicrafts 
should be made eligible for movement in small consignments 
by railways. 

Incentives for .sales staff should be provided in addition to 
their salaries. The incentives should accompany the pay packet 
every month to stimulate best results. 

The Government has set up Boards to deal with Handloom. 
Silk, Coir, Handicrafts and Khadi and Village Industries. 
Each of these organisations is running Emporia in principal 
cities which has given rise to considerable duplication of 
marketing efforts and has resulted in excessive overheads 
and unnecessary sinking of capital. There is considerable scope 
for mutual co-operation and co-ordination between the various 
Boards/Comtnissions and the State Governments. Each of the 
All India Boards/Commissions should discuss and adopt such items 
of sale which can be sold at the same place without jeopardising 
each other's interests. 
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The State entry into marketing of Handicrafts should be 
regarded as a short-term activity. A phased programme should 
be drawn up to hand over the management of Emporia to co-ope- 
ratives/registcred institutions. Several such Emporia includ- 
ing Bengal Home Industries. Victoria Technical Institute and 
Central Cottage Industries Emporium are profitable organisations. 

During the First and Second Plans, major attention was 
afforded to the development of Handicrafts which cater to the 
foreign markets, tourists and the upper income groups in the 
domestic market. In the Third Plan adequate sustenance was 
provided to the activities already undertaken. Adequate atten- 
tion should be paid to Handicrafts which cater to the needs of 
our middle and lower middle class consumers as well as rural 
and tribal crafts. 

Rescn\ ’< and Survev 

The Planning and Research Section of the All India Handi- 
crafts Board has not been able to measure up to its tasks. The 
research output has been pitifully small. The section should be 
reorganised and its activities expanded.' The Research and 
Survey Section consists of a Dcput> Director, an Assistant Direc- 
tor, a Statistical Oflicer and a Field Oflicer. 1 have learnt that 
though other [Vists exist in the Section the staff is drafted else- 
where. This is probably one reason why the output is so meagre. 

The availability of statistical daiu is an imp ant pre-con- 
dition to any dcveUipmental, marketing and e.xpori p.omotion acti- 
vity. When 1 wrote to the Handicrafts and Handloom Exports 
Corporation of India, which is a subsidiary of the State Trading 
C’orporation, 1 was replied vide their letter No. HHYC MKT/ 
2(1), '63 dated 3 July 1%4 that “Regarding the different coun- 
tries to which these export figures pertain, the information may 
kindlv be .sought from the Director. All India Handicrafts Board, 
Willingdon Crescent, New Delhi.” 

Here is a situation where the quantum of exports is avail- 
able with one organisation and the •'ountrics to whicu ihey arc 
exported is said to be available with another. Such unnatural 


1. Ibid., p. l.il. 
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distribution of essential data is rubous to the export interests of 
Handicrafts. 

It has been increasingly felt that Governmental handling of 
Handicrafts Institutions, particularly in the fields of marketing 
and export promotion, need to be more commercial and less 
bureaucratic. 

It might be well worth the while to consider the appoint- 
ment of businessmen and commercial executives at attractive 
terms to man commercial undertakings in the Handicrafts sec- 
tor so that the proper type of approach to problems is possible. 
The procedures adopted to suit the needs of an audit by the 
Accountant General, is^ to say the least, not conduci\e to satis- 
factory commercial functioning. 

It must be appreciated immediately that there is a fundamental 
difference between the conduct of Gowrnment business and com- 
mercial transactions. If commercial functioning is attempted in 
the framework of rules and regulations, primarily evolved for 
bureaucratic purposes, llie result can only be tlie creation of the 
same amount of red tape in commercial organisations as found 
in Government. The solution that suggests itself is that com- 
mercial undertakings must function under rules specially made 
for such a purpose and implemented by persons wlio have a 
background of commercial experience and are preferably top 
executives in leading firms. 

They, of course, will not be available at the terms offered by 
Governments at present. It will be necessary to n^ake emoluments 
attractive and a shade better than what is offered by tlie private 
sector to draw first rate managerial talent. 

The extra cost on salaries will be more than adequately 
made up by the turnover of business and the final profits that 
would accrue. 

Quality Control 

Laboratories should be set up with adequate and competent 
staff at inspection depots which should also analyse the cost of 
production with a view to suggest economics. The Government 
should give preference to quality marked goods in the procure- 
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niciit of stocks for Emporia and other Government Departments. 
Top priority should be ailorded to schemes for quality marking 
particularly lor exportable items. Specifications must be worked 
out on a priority basis for crafts which are not covered by Quality 
Marking Schemes. 

Design Development 

Design Centres should be craft-oriented. A Craft Centre 
with a minimum of 50 craftsmen must have a Design Centre 
set up under the supervision of a competent craft designer assist- 
ed by adequate and technically qualified staff. 

An elleclisc design extension service and proper liaison 
between market analysis, design centres, and the craftsmen should 
be evolved. 1 he marketing agency may act as a clearing house 
for market research information. 

To jcmne seri* as shortage of craft designers higher insti- 
tutes for training of designers should be set up. 

I'he sNslem of recruiimenl of craft designers and their scales 
of pay shouk^ ht suitably revised so as to attract really competent 
persons. Ihis applies to other Research staff also. 
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